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<> HERE’S a mine of comfort for you and me 


In a homely bit of truth 
We were tenderly taught, at the mother’s knee, 
In the happy days of youth. 
It is, what if the road be long and steep, 
And we too weak to climb, 
Or, what though the darkness gather deep, 
We take one step at a time. 


A single step and again a step, 
Until by safe degrees, 

The milestones passed, we win at last 
Home, when the King shall please. 

And the strangest thing is often this, 
That the briery, tangled spots, 


Which cumber our feet, should be thick and sweet 


With our Lord’s forget-me-nots. 


It matters little the pace we take, 
If we journey sturdily on, 

With the burden-bearer’s steady gait, 
Till the day’s last hour is gone; 

Or if, with the dancing foot of the child, 
Or the halting step of age, 

We keep the goal, in the eye of the soul, 
Through the years of our pilgrimage. 


And yet, in the tramp of appointed days, 
This thing must sometimes be, 

That we talter and pause and bewildered gaze, 
For the road has led to the sea, 

And the foeman’s tread is on our track 
As once on the booming coast, 

Where the children of Israel, looking back, 
Saw Pharaoh’s threatening host. 


Then clear from the skies our Leader’s voice, 
‘*Go forward,’’ bids us dare, 

Whatever we meet, with fearless feet, 
Aad the might of trustful prayer. 

So, ever advancing day by day, 
In the Master’s strength sublime, 

Even the lame shall take the prey, 
Marching one step at a time. 


And what of the hours when hand and foot 
We are bound and laid aside; 

With the fevered vein and the throbbing pain, 
And the world at its low ebb tide. 

And what of our day of the broken heart, 
When all that our eyes can see 

Is the vacant space, where the vanished face 
Of our darling used to be? 


Then, waiting and watching and almost spent, 
Comes peace from the Lord’s own hand, 

In His blessed will, if we rest content, 
Though we cannot understand. 

And we gather anew our courage and hope, 
For the road so rough to climb, 

With trial and peril we well may cope, 
One single step at a time. 














OPENING. 


We beg to announce an 
informal opening on 
Monday and Tuesday, Sept. 17 & 18, 

A particularly choice se- 
lection of 


RCH Firs and Cloth Garments 


will be arranged for in- 
spection, and the stores 39 
to 45 Summer Street (next 
Hovey’s) will be kept open 
the evenings of both days. 


pkerRational 
tion 


5945 Summer St 
Adjoining C.F Hovey &Co. BOSTON. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 


EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


\ party will leave Boston Thursday, October 18, 


for an Autumn Tour to 


Southern California, 


by way of Chicago, Kansas City and Santa vd 


The tickets cover every expense of travel both ways 
and yive the holder entire freedon on the Pacitic Coast. 
They may be used returning on Any Regular Train 
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Don’t be’ 

Deceived 
when told ihat some other 
binding is “ just as 
good” as the eo: 


First 

Quality 

Bias 

e Velveteen 
SkirtBindings. 

' The “S. H. & M.” out- 


wears several of any others; is un- 
equalled for quality, uniformity and 
service, and it saves the expense of 


trequent renewals. 
Look for “SH& M.” First Quality on the label of 
evry bolt, 
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for Nine Months, or with Parties under personal | 
escort, witha Chotce of Three Different Routes. | 


Tour to Gettysburg, Luray, Natural Bridge, 
Richmond, Old Point Comfort and W oe Sept. 20; | 


to Gettysburg and Washington, Sept. 25. 


Annual Winter Tours to California, with 
Special Trains of Pullman Vestibuled Sleeping and 


Dining Cars, Nov. 15, Dee. 13, Jan. &, 17, 29, ete. 
Tours to Mexico in Januar and February 


Send for descriptive book, mentioning the particular 
1, 


trip destrec 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 


296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. | 





3 CHEAP =e 


EXCURSIONS - 





TO THE 


| HXCURSIONS. 


| _JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 


Opposite Grace Church, —- 


| hospitable treatment at the St. 
rarely met with in a public house, and which in- | 
sensibly draws you there as often as you turn your | 
face toward New York.” 


West and aN orthwest | 


Sept. U1, Sept. 25, and Oct 9, 1894, 


For particulars apply to Ticket Agents; 


or circu- 
lars giving rates and detailed information will be | 
mailed free upoa application te W. A. THRALL, 


G.P.& T. A., Chicago & North-Western Railway, | | 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Where to G0 this Summer 


The mae Line to MANITOU and 
IKE’S PEAK is 


The Great 
Rock Island 
Route 


Ticket takes you through Denver, going or 
returning, at the same price, or take 
the direct Manitou line. (See map.) 


THROUGH PULLMAN SLEEPING CAR SYSTEM. | 


Chicago to Denver Kansas City to Denver 
Colo. Spr'gs | St. Louis 
- ” _Pueblo New Orleans‘‘ 
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¢, 
ry Oo, 4u, 4G, 
< Sy ¢, °. 
< “No, Org, lia on > Va, 
%y 4 4» 
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KANSAS CITY | 
| 


ST. LOUIS) 













NEW ORLEANS | 
is the train. grees es Chicago 
at 10 o'clock every nicht 


Our Big 


and arrives at Manitou second morning. Quick 


trip. Most excellent equipment. Dining Cars, 
Chair Curs, and superb Pullman Sleepers. 

Don't fail to go to top of Pike’s Peak by the Cog 
Railroad. Wonderful experience. Your Ticket 
Agent can tell you all about it and sell you ticlet 
with your Colorado Tourist Ticket, should you 
so desire. 

JNO. SEBASTIAN, 


Chicago, May, 1894. Gen’l Passenger Agent, 





™ CALIFORNIA ms 
ALL POINTS WEST. 


Personally Conducted 


Write for Particulars. 





THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


NEW YORK. 





“There is an atmosphere of home comfort and | 


Denis which is 





all he year. 
— 


aed al appliances. 


DR. STRONG'S SANTTARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


»pular resort for health, rest, change or recreation, 
Elevator, electric bells, steam heat, sun- 
parior, and promenade on the roof; suites of rooms with 
Dry, tonic air, Saratoga waters, Lawn Tennis, 
All baths and re- 
New Turkish and Russian Baths. 


uet,etc. Massage. Electricity. 


Send for illustrated circular. 
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Church Equipment. 











LARGEST MANUFA CTUPERS] 
IN THE WORLD 





HOON esc 


GRAND RAPIDS. MIG. 








TUBULAR 
CHIME BELLS 


Harrington Patents. 


Established in England. 
Introduced here. 


Lighter in Weight j 
Sweeter in Tone 
Cheaper in Price 
Than the ordinary bell 


Catalogue with full descrip 
tion. 


U.S. Tubular Bell Co., 
Methuepn, Mass. 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence 
Ostermoor & Co., oEu"tt,S* 


sy New York, N.Y. 
























A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-nags 
catalogue. 















Gas 
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ver reel Cc 


Light or 


For Electric 


ighti 
alls 


Handsome 
designs. 
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In connection with our 
wholesale business, we 
are accustomed to sell 


CHURCH 
CARPETS 


at manufacturers’ prices. 
conpuntianieanaianean 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St. (opp. Boylston), Boston. 
Correspondence Solicited. 
e eee, POOLS LOOLLLOS 
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ELECTRIC ig 


2 ERIN. Pez. 





FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1896. 
| iil Senodee rmen 
&CO. OENL 1 Best 


L 
WEST TROY, ¥16, 


AL METAL 
CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE 





Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every Gane ription, single or chimes, 
of Copperand Tin. Addre 


BLAKE BELL co., Bestop, Mass. 


ts fABLISHMENT MANUFA' 
CHURCH (BELL Sree 


wana SELL merereee: wate MD 
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Educational. 


CHERMERHORN'’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 East 14TH STRERT, N. Y. 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Cnieago. Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 10b-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & 








THEOLOGICAL. 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 
Fall term begins Sept. 27. The school offers many 
university advantages. For catalogues or informa- 
tion address Prof. George B. Stevens, New Haven, Ct. 








MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
The next seminary year begins Wednesday, Sept. 19. 
The opening lecture will be given by Prof. J. W. 
Churchill, in Bartlet es 7 Ay P.M. For catalogue 
or farther information EP at 
EGBERT C. SMYTH resident of the Faculty. 





NEW YORK, AUBURN. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Next term begins WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 19, 1894. New 
ew chairs of instruction.’ Professor 


LAND, will lecture during the month of OCTOBER 
on ST. PAUL’S TRAVELS 
HENRY M. BooTH, ‘President, Auburn, N. Y. 


NEW York, New YorK. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
700 Park Ave., New York City. The next 
term will begin Wednesday, Sept. 26, 1894. 

The faculty will meet new students in the presi- 
dent’s room, No. 700 Park Avenue, at 9.30 A.M. 

Rooms will be drawn at 2 P. M. 

The opening address will be delivered by Prof. 
Chas. A. Briggs, D. D., in the Adams Chapel, Thurs- 
day, Sept. 27, at 4 Pp. M. 

Students are urged to be present on the day of 
opening. 

Luggage should be directed to No. W E. 70th St. 








MASSACHUSETTS. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Worcester, Mass. Send for illustrated circular. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 
WELLESLEY HOPIE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Wellesley, Mass. Prepares Boys for College. 

Rey. EDW. A. BENNER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST. 

MRS. W. F. STEARNS’S HOME SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies, Amherst, Mass. Keopens 
Sept. 20, 1894. 


MASSACHUSETTS, DUXBURY. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 
Doxbury, Mass. Combines individual teaching 
with exceptional advantages for home and — 
life. Laboratories. 22 boys. F. B. KNAPP, 








MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 
For yeu Ladies, begins its 66th year Septem- 
ber Lith, ering enlarged opportunities hree 
Seminary Courses of studies and a Collexe fittin 
Course. Address Miss LAURA 8S. WATSON, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


THE ROGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR 
Girls. Prepares for College, and gives other equiva- 
lent courses with special advantages in languages 
and music. 

Mrs. ELIZA P. UNDERHILL, M. Ay Principal. — 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 
Begins 39th year Sept.12. Classical, Scientific, Busi- 
ness, Preparatory Departments. Gymnasium. Ath- 
letics © aaeeaatie Careful Training. Home In- 


fluence 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master. 








MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
16t) October 3. 
SCHOOL OF | Call oraddresyat new rooms, 
8. 8. ¢ 
Ex PRESSION j Y. M. 0. A. Buildin 2 


Clergyman’s clas: in vocal training, 9 A.M. Mondays. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


(The conan Conservatory of America.) 
Pusmded by Dr, E. Tourjée. Carl Faelten, Director. 
Send for Prospectus, giving full information. 
Frank W. HA ce, General Mgr., Boston, Mass, 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


DURANT CYMNASIUM. 
Y.W.C.A. 
Normal class opens September 26. General classes 
day and evening October &. For circular address HOPE 
W. NAREY, Director, 40 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
THOMAS C. MENDENHALL, LL. D., 
Offers courses in 
Civil, Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, 
Chemistry and General Science. 
New and finely equipped laboratories and workshops 
For catalogue or further information address 
JOSEPH BEALS, S. B., >©¢retary. 


President. 
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THE SIGLAR SCHOOL, 


Newburgh-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
$600 a year —no extras. 


We begin September 18th. 


To-day (Sept. 8) I have 
four vacancies. The num- 


ber is positively limited to thirty boys. 


and apply early. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 





Send for my pamphlet, 
HENRY W. SIGLAR. 


VERMONT. 





MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH HADLEY. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 


Offers three Collegiate courses. Music and Art. 
Library, Laboratories, Cabinets one Observatory. 
The fift tae year opens Sept. 13, . Board and 
tuition Mrs. E. 8. MEAD President. 





MASSACHUSETTS, REVERE. 


THE LAY COLLEGE, 
and its University Courses in Boston. It fits stu- 
dents for various kinds of Christian Service. Ex- 
penses $160 a year. Excellent seashore resort in 
summer, cheap. For © ene ho we vane B — 
3 Y. 


VERMONT, MANCHESTER. 


BURR AND BURTON SEMINARY, MAN- 
chester, Vermont. For both sexes. Thorough 
college pr eeeceue. “wf oy one Science 
courses. “300 pe r year. 1 year Sept. 6 


62 
E. HERBERT BOTSFORD, A M., Principat. 





‘NEW YORK. 
NEw ‘York, NEW York. 
THE MISSES GRINNELL’S 
Day School for Girls, 22 East 54th Street. 
Reopens Oct. 4. Kindergarten Oct. 10. Fifteenth year. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 


ba CATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
s, Norton, Mass. The fall term of the 60th 
= = Sept. 13, ‘4. Best of home influences. 
= ere sanitary arrangements. Fine Library, 
~~ Observatory and Cabinets. Send for 

litustrated Pros pectus to 
TANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 
For Young Ladies is to re-open Se 27, 
1894. Margaret Winthrop Halland Howells Plaoeas 
re-open at the same time. he Director, Mr. AR- 
THOR GILMAN, may be consulted by letter ad- 
dressed to No. 79 Brattle Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Appointments will be made. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 

For the higher education of young women. Build- 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also, preparatory and optional. Year commences 
Sept. 12, 1844. Apply to Miss IDA C. ALLEN Princi- 
pal, Bradford, Mass. 








Boston, Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay. 


Berkeley School, Y.[1.C.A. Building. 


Co-educational; prepares pupils for all colleges and 
scientific schools. Ks certificate admits to colleges 
accepting certificates. Grammar and high school de- 
partments of the highest grade. Pupils from a dis- 
tance aided in securing good bomes. Catalogues for- 
warded on application. Eleventh year opens Sept. 24. 
TA YLOR, ‘DEMERITTE & HAGAR. 


MUSEUM OF FINE. ARTS, 


Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 
The Ninet«enth Year will open Oct. 1, 1894. 
Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 

painting, modeling and decorative sesign, and also in 

artistic anatomy a and perspective. Principal instructors: 
W. Benson, E. U. Tarbell and Philip Hale (Drawing and 
Painting), Mrs. William Stone ( Dee ‘<r Design), B. L. 
aa (Modeling), G. H. Monks, dD. (Auntetay ), and 
. K. Cross (Perspective). Pupils. are allowed the free 
aa of the galleries of the Museum. For cireulars giving 
detai’ed information address 
Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


Chauncy- Hall School. 


(Established in 1828.) 


For Boys and Girls of all ages. Especial 
care for health and for individual needs. 
Thorough preparation for the Mass Institute 
of Technology, for business and for college. 
Special students received into all classes. 

Chemistry and Physics are taught by labo- 
ratory work. Instruction is given in Sloyd. 
There is Military Drill for boys. Two boys 
would be received into the family of one of 
the Principals. Upper classes begin Sept. 12. 





593 Boylston Street, Copley Square, Boston. 


> CONNECTICUT. 
CONNECTICUT, SIMSBURY. 

McLEAN SEMINARY FOR GIRLS, 
Simsbury, Ct. College Preparatory. English 


Courses. French, German, Art, Music. 
Kev. J. B. MCLEAN. 





CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 

MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 
Norwalk, €t. 23d year. Primary, Interme- 
diate and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art 
and the Languages. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 








NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 

LYNDON HALL SCHOOL. 
For Young Ladies. 45th year. College preparation. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





NEw YORK, New YORK. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
a ae 85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


NEW YORK, CANANDAIGUA. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Established 1876. Year begins Sept. 19. Prepara- 
tory, Academic and Collegiate departments. Certifi- 
cates accepted by leading Colleges and Universities, 

CAROLINE A. COMS§ sTOC K, President. 








New YORK, NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK LAW SCHOOL, 
1 Broadway, N. ¥Y. City. Evening Dep’t, 
Cooper Union. “ Dwight Method ” of instruction. 
Degree of LL.B. atter 2 years’ course, Graduate 
course added. Fee, #100. GEO. CHASE, Dean, 





NEW YORK, AURORA. 


WELLS COLLEGE 208 oR N.Y: 


Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 
healthful. New Building with Modern Improvements. 
Session begins September r 19, 1894. Send for ¢ Catalogue. 


FOR WOMEN, 





NEW YORK, SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


TEMPLE GROVE SEMINARY, 
pc Sestngs N.Y. Regular and optional 
courses oung adies; ten teachers; superior fa- 
cilities for the Higher Sc ponees. | seems Lan- 
guages, Music, Painting. 40th Yes 

CHARLES F. DOWD, PH. D., Pres. 











NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 
the most celebrated 


ASTMAN COLLEG practical school in 


America. Bookkeeping, Banking, Correspondence, 
Stenography, Typewriting, Penmanship, Academics, 
Movern y Am Ate a ete. ‘or cataiowue, address 

Carrington Gaines, Box CC, Poughkeepsie, N. Suh 


edhe CLSC Aw 7202028 
3 CHAUTAUQUA 8 


READING CIRCL Q 
A definite course in English History 
We and Literature, \,odern Axi, Geology, and 
Europe in the XIX. Century 


Don’t waste timein desultory reading, 
+ Take upasyst > cout s€ for thle com- 
c ing winter. Keep abre ast bsoghi e times. 
auqua of-rs acomplete and he 
pian, Over2 caeciroled sites 


qc John. Vin-cnt, Dent. 50, Buffalo, N.Y. 


@L@veve2 CLs c ARO @ 












> 2e) Aurea 


NEW JERSEY 


NEW JERSEY, SOUTH ORANGE 


DRYAD HILL, 
South Orange. A Home School for a limited 
number of girls. Academic, College Preparatory 
and Post Graduate work. Circular sent by returm 
mail. Box 132 E. Orange, N. J. 
" DISTRIC Tv OF | © oLuU MBIA. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, WASHINGTON. 


NORWOOD INSTITUTE. 

A School for Giris. Full Academic Course, 
Complete School of Modern Languages. Best ad- 
vantages in Music, Art and Elocution. Special 
preparation for any College 

Hon. J. G. CARLISLE, Sec retary of Treasury, writes: 
“1 take pleasure in uniting with Secretary Herbert io 
commending Norwood Institute. It has long been 
recognized as one of the best schools for young 
ladies in Washington.” 

Opens Sept. Zith Address Mrs. W. D. CABELL, 
1435 K Street, N, W., Washington, D. C. 
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Macmillan & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 
History, Prophecy, and the Monuments. 
By James Freprerick McCurpy, Ph. D., 
LL. D., Professor of Oriental Languages in 
University College, Toronto. I. To the 
Downfall of Samaria. 8vo, cloth, $3.00, net. 
“|. , Its aim is to help those into whose hands it may 
fall to apprehend in its true relations the history of that 
ancient people (the Semites), through whom the world 
has gained most of its heritage of moral and spiritual 
light and power. . . .".—Author’s Preface. 


NOW READY. 
A History of Rome. 

To tHE BarrLe or Actiom. With Maps and 
Plans. By EvELYN SHIRLEY SHUCKBURGH, 
M.A., late Fellow of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo, $1.75, net. 

“Mr. Shuckburgh writes with verve and fluency, yet 


with steady compression of his materials.’’—Daily 
Chronicle. 


JUST READY. 
New Shakespeare Concordance. 
By the author of “ Familiar Quotations.” 

A NEW AND COPIPLETE CONCORDANCE or Ver- 
bal Index to Words, Phrases and Passages 
in the Dramatic Works of Shakespeare. 
With a Supplementary Concordance to the 
Poems. By Jonun Barrett, A. M., Author 
of * Familiar Quotations.’’ In one volume, 
4to. Bound in half morocco, $14.00, net. 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co, have much pleasure in an- 

nouncing that Mr. Bartlett's Concordance to Shake- 

speare, which has been in preparation for over twenty 
years, is now ready for publication. An important tea- 
ture which distinguishes this volume from any of its 
predecessors is that references are given, not only to 

Acts and Scenes, but to the /ines as numbered in the 

Globe Edition of Shakespeare, from which this Concord- 

ance was prepared. 

JUST READY. 
A History of the English Language. 

By O. F. Emerson, Assistant Professor of 
Rhetoric and English Philology in Cornell 
University. 12mo, cloth. 


JUST READY. 
Chronological Outlines of American 
Literature. 

By Sevpen L. Wuircoms, A.M. With a Pref- 
ace by Brander Matthews. Uniform with 
“Cronological Outlines of English Litera- 
ture.”’ By Frederick Ryland. Crown 8vo. 
Just Ready. 


JUST READY. 
Co-operative Production. 

By Brnsamin Jones. With Prefatory Note 
by the Rt. Hon. A. H. Dyke Acland, M. P., 
Vice-President of the Committee of Council 
on Education. 2 vols. 12mo, cloth. 


Second and Cheaper Edition. By the late Dr. C. H. 


Pearson. 

National Life and Character: A Forecast. 
By CHARLEs H. PEArRson, Hon. LL.D. St. An- 

drews, late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 

and sometime Minister of Education, Vic- 

toria. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

“A very remarkable and striking book. Mr. Pearson’s 
speculations on the future of national life and charac- 
ter are certainly a notable sign of the times.”"— Times. 

“We at once confess that we have here the mature 
reflections of a man of superior learning and wide in- 
formation. ... The book is thoroughly interesting and 
stimulating toa high degree.”"— Andover Reviev. 

“... One of the most suggestive and stimulating 
books that have fora long time appeared.”—Ner World. 


': : , 
THREE NEW NOVELS. 
Just Published. A New Book by the author of “ The & 
ap vit Raiders.”’ GS 
Mad Sir Uchtred of the Hills. ge 
sv S. R. Crockett, author of ‘‘ The Stickit 
Minister,” ‘* The Raiders,” etc. 16mo, buck- 
ram, gilt top, $1.25. Poet ee 
wor SSE A New Story by“ Ouida.” BO SB 
The Silver Christ and a Lemon Tree.}j 


By Ovina, author of “ Under Two Flags,”’ ete. 
16mo, buckram, gilt top, $1.25. 


1 New Novel. 
The Wings of Icarus. 
Being the Life of one Emilia Fletcher, as re- 
vealed by Herself in 
I. Thirty-five Letters written to Constance 
Norris between July 18, 188-, and 
March 26 of the following vear. 
II. A Fragmentary Journal. 

IIL. A Postscript. 
By LAURENCE ALMA 

gilt top, $1.25. 

“It is a study of the inner workings of the human 
heart, and if the motives of a soul were ever laid bare 
it has been done in‘ The Wings of Icarus.’ .. . A good 
story, told in an intensely natural and interesting man- 
ner.”’—Providence News. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
66 Fifth Avenue - - New York. 


TADEMA. 18mo, cloth, 
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A NEW PILGRIM CHILDREN’S SERVICE. 


THE FOE IN THE CUP. 
By M. ©. HAZARD. Simple, effective temperance 
service. Avy school can sing it. 
8 pp. Per 100 Copies, %2.00. 


HARVEST SERVICES. TurTs é Mazanv. 
16 pp. Original Music. $4.00 per 100 copies. 
VIIL. HARVEST SHEAVES. 
XXVIII. SEED TIME AND HARVEST. 
XX. GRATEFUL PRALSE. 
Also at same price (34.00 per 100 copies): 
Missionary Service. 
XVI. WHITE HARVEST FIELDS. 
Anniversary. 
VIL. OUR FESTIVAL. 
Temperance. 
XIL. BIBLE TEMPERANCE, 


Samples of any of the above, 2 cents each. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 
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NEW EDITION 


Revised and Enlarged) 


RICHARDSON’S 
NEW METHOD 


FOR THE 


PIANOFORTE 


“The most notable publication in its field 
of this generation.” 














This famous classic in Piano Instruction 
embodies the very latest and most progres- 
sive ideas in Teaching. For half a century 
it has held the first rank among books of 
its class. : 

















By Root and Case. A new book for Singing 
Schools, Singing Classes, Conventions and Insti- 
tutes. The Best book of its kind ever published. 
’ Everything in it is mew. Price so cents postpaid. 


TREBLE CLEF CHOIR. 


By G. F. Root & 0. B. Towner. For women’s voices. 

ontains Sacred and Secular Music, Glees, Part 
Songs, etc., composed and arranged expressly for 
thisbook. There is alsoa short elementary course 
of instruction in the book, Price 50 cents postpaid. 


ELITE ORCAN ALBUM. 


Edited by P. F.Campiglio. A collection of Preludes, 
Offertories and music for all occasions, selected 
from the works of the best writers, Price, $2.00 
postpaid. 


MUSIC TABLET 


with a condensed view of the Material of Com- 
position, Sheets ruled with staff line and perfor- 
uted fortearing. Price 25 cents postpaid, 


THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 
OINCINNATI—NEW YORK — CHICAGO 


SHOPWORN 
BOOKS tor sate 


At Greatly Reduced Prices. 
Theological Books. 
Books of Fiction. 
Devotional Books. 
Books for Children. 
Miscellaneous Books of All Kinds. 


CLEARANCE SALE OF 1894. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


“The 
NEW 





The committee appointed by 
the National Council to pre- 
pare a new Form of Admis- 
sion have reported, and their 
Form of Admission is now 
printed in convenient form 


° U 
For m of as an 8 pp. leaflet, No. 7 of 
the Congregationalist Leaflet 


Admission 22 


Sent, postpaid, for 3 cts.; 10 copies, 25 cts. ; 1W0 copies, $2.00, 
Address THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Beacon St. 





Subscribers’ Column 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion, Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 





Picturesque Hawaii. — Illustrated lecture, with 
magnificent calcium light views, fully up to date; highly 
indorsed by over forty pastors and others in whose 
churches it was given last season. Instructive, popular, 
entertaining. Terms moderate. Rev. F. H. PALMER, 
5” Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


Lectures by Rev. F. A. Holden upon the follow- 
ing subjects: Hawaii, the Paradise of the Pacific; Old 
New England; Past and Future of Christian Endeavor; 
Korea, the Land of the Morning Calm; A Zigzag 
Journey Across the Continent. These lectures, each 
illustrated by beautiful calcium light pictures, Terms 
low. Lantern slides to rent. Lantern and operator 
furnished. F. A. HOLDEN, Room 508, Phillips Building, 
120 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Atlanta, Ga.—To let for the winter, or longer, fur- 
nished house, ten rooms; bathroom, furnace, open fires, 
piazzas, fine views, excellent water, small stable, one 
acre of land; two minutes to electric cars, one mile from 
center of city; climate dry, 1,100 feet above sea. Oppor- 
tunity for family with invalid to spend winter south. 
“ H. B.” 340 Boylston Street. Boston. 





Copies of the old 
edition have been 
sold, 





The new enlarged edition, now issued, has 
undergone a critical revision by the eminent 
authority, Mr. W. S. B. Mathews, and 
contains the following additions to the old 
book :— 








New Amusements. 
New Annotations. 
Dr. Mason’s Celebrated System 
of Touch and Technics. 


EVERY TEACHER SHOULD OWN A COPY. 


$3. 


Agents for Knabe and Fischer Pianos, and the self 
playing “Symphony.” For Musical Instruments, 
Strings, ete., send to John ©. Haynes & Co., Boston. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., N.Y. 


Price (American or Foreign 
Fingering), by mail, Post- 
paid, - > . : 





THE 


Bibliotheca Sacra 
For OCTOBER. 


Christian Sociology. By Z. Swirr Hot- 
BROOK, 

The Adaptations of Nature to the Intel- 
lectual Wants of Man. By Prof. G. Frep- 
ERICK WRIGHT, 

The Nature and Scope of Systematic 


Theology. By Prof. D. W. Stmon (Brad- 
ford, England) 

The Evolution of Anarchy. 
FREDERIC LOBA. 

The Inspiration of the Bible. 
BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 

The Probability of Freedom. 
E. D. Rox, JR. 

The Outlook for Islam. 
LEONARD. 

Keeping Christ’s Word. By Prof. Howarp 
OsGoop 

Sociological Notes: (1) Our Creed; (2) Pull- 
man; (3) The Homestead Strike; (4) Com- 
pulsory Arbitration; (5) Lo, the Ideal 
Citizen. 

Critical Notes and Book Notices. 


By Rev. JEAN 
By Prof. 
By Prof. 


By Rev. D. L. 


Sample Copies, 40 cents (stamps); $3.00 per year. 


For special terms, address 
BIBLIOTHECA SACRA, Oberlin, Ohio. 


The songs used at the great C. E. Convention at Cleve- 
land, July, 1894, were selections from the new book. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR HYMNS 


By IRA D.SBANKEY. 
830 per 100, not prepaid. 35c. each by mail. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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Volume LXXIX 


We send the 
SIX MONTHS for $1.00. con gregation- 
alist to any new subscriber for six months as a trial 
subscription for $1.00, or three months for 25 cents. 
The latter part of the year 1s the best time to make 
use of this offer. 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. ® 
1 cent each; 100 copies of one number, 60 cents. 

1—Thanksgiving. 2—Pilgrim Fathers. 15—Children,s 
Service. 16—National. EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5— 
Forgiveness of Sins. 6—Trust in God. 7—Days of Thy 
Youth. 8—House of our God. 11—The Homeland. 12— 
Humility. 13—God in Nature. GENERAL WORSHIP, 
17—“ Abide with us.” 18—“ Eternal light of light.” 
19— IT will extol thee.” 

We suggest the use of No. 1 for Harvest Home 
Services. Any of the Eventide Services are ap- 
propriate for the fall months. All are in print. 
17-20 have no special subjects and are suitable for 


any sermon theme. 


%* THE HANDBOOK SERIES, Nos. 1, 2, 3.% 
Price 4 cents each; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 
No. 1. PRAYER MEETING TOPICS, ETC. 

No. 2. FORWARD MOVEMENTS. 
No. 3. ORGANIZED WORK FOR MEN AND Boys. 








CC seein no ‘a modern habits of living 
are in no .espect more marked than 
in the vacation season, which still 
continues to lengthen year by year. ‘Thou- 
sands of city homes are closed, church life 
languishes, audiences are decimated or van- 
ish altogether. This annual breaking up of 
communities has serious disadvantages, es- 
pecially to Christian work. But it is not 
without compensations. City families have 
this summer scattered far and wide in vil- 
lages and hamlets, distributing not only 
money but abundance of good literature, 
displaying dainty costumes, brightening dull 
lives, forming prized friendships, and in 
many cases, we hope and believe, furnish- 
ing inspiring examples of Christian living. 
This summer immigration makes the people 
of different sections acquainted with one 
another, promotes intelligence on great sub- 
jects of common interest and helps toward 
the solution of problems which concern the 
whole nation. It is a providential circula- 
tion of the lifeblood of the body politic. 
The armies of families returning to their 
accustomed ways will have left behind them 
as much of value as they bring with them in 
renewed health and pleasant memories, 
May their experience help them to plan 
wisely for another season. 


In the judgment of men like Mr. Waldron 
of the Boston City Missionary Society, and 
of gentlemen occupying similar positions 
in this and other cities, the coming winter 
is likely to witness quite as much distress 
among the poor and unfortunate as was ob- 
servable on every hand last winter. Indeed, 
the situation is likely to be still giaver, for 
the first generous impulses of the beney- 
olent may in some cases have spent them- 
selves, while the little store which the 
provident poor had laid up against a rainy 
day is, we fear, long ago exhausted. The 
wisdom, patience and generosity of all who 
have enough for themselves and something 
to spare will be severely taxed. But we do 
not believe that Christians will shrink from 
their share of the common burden. Already 
the Union Park Church in Chicago, which 
did such effectual relief work last winter, 
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has reappointed its capable committee. Let 
others anticipate the need by similar fore- 
sight. 


Our letter from the Northwest describes 
the beginning of an unusual and suggestive 
effort on the part of a group of St. Paul 
churches to enlarge the sphere of their in- 
fluence. It means much for the kingdom 
of God when kindred churches thus com- 
bine to carry forward what is coming to 
be called institutional work. Not many 
churches are so situated that they need to 
take on a gymnasium, a reading-room, or 
accessories of a similar sort. Fewer still 
can command the resources necessary for 
such a forward movement. But a number 
can combine in sustaining an aggressive en- 
terprise at a favorable point. In this way 
true church co-operation would be realized, 
needy fields provided for, institutional work 
would be given a solidity and momentum 
which it does not now possess, and any 
glory coming from it would belong to the 
sisterhood of churches. 


Wise advertising of a business is getting 
that business into men’s thoughts and mak- 
ing them realize its importance. It is as 
necessary to the success of a church as of 
any other business. When influential men 
set themselves to make their church pros- 
per they find ways enough to doit. Lately 
a new pastor was installed in a prominent 
church. Said one of its leading members: 
‘*Our minister is sure to succeed. Weshall 
within a few months make several thousand 
business men in this city know about him. 
We shall ask them if they have heard Dr. 
——. We shall invite them to hear him. 
When they are asked by others of his abili- 
ties, they will either say that they have 
heard him or have heard about him. That 
will make many want to hear him.’’ That 
church does business on the principle that 
all are partners, and that its success is an 
honor to each and a joy to all. Its mem- 
bers take pride in its good name and in its 
large audiences, and in its beneficent work 
within and beyond the city in which it is 
planted. Fortunate is the minister of such 
a church. 


—_ 


THE REVOLT FROM CALVINISM. 


To many the theological doctrines of Cal- 
vinism, as expressed in its five points, are 
nothing less than fatalism. The uncondi- 
tional election which fixed from the begin- 
ning, absolute and unalterable, the eternal 
destiny of every soul, the total depravity 
which made every unrenewed soul utterly 
helpless in the grasp of Satan, the atone- 
ment through Christ which, however for- 
mally offered to all mankind, was certain 
to be inoperative for any except the definite 
number of the elect, the irresistible grace of 
the Holy Spirit which certainly regenerates 
every one of the elect and no others, and 
the perseverance of the saints, which in- 
sures the final salvation of each and every 
one chosen from the beginning to be saved, 
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and those only—these doctrines seem to 
leave to no man freedom of choice as to his 
character or destiny. Nor have any expla- 
nations pointing to the secrecy of the coun- 
sels of God, or attempted qualifyings of these 
doctrines, or appeals to receive through faith 
what the reason cannot see to be reasonable, 
been able to arrest the tendency to throw 
off the yoke of Calvinism which, in this 
form, neither we nor our fathers were able 
to bear, though to them it was orthodoxy 
and to question it was little short of sin. 

But this conception of Calvinism, which 
confines it to these five points of theology, 
is utterly inadequate to account for its 
power in history and especially its influence 
in making this nation. These five points 
were an effort to express the immensity, 
majesty, holiness and absolute supremacy of 
God, which conception is really the vitality 
of the system. The strength of Calvinism 
lies in its estimate of the position of every 
human soul in the presence of the supreme 
and holy God. Notwithstanding its doctrine 
of predestination the system itself asserted 
the responsibility of man to this holy God, 
and men felt this to be true in spite of its 
apparent contradiction to the doctrine of 
the absoluteness of the divine purpose and 
power. It affirmed with such stern earnest- 
ness the dignity and worth of each life, it 
so represented the powers of heaven and 
hell as contending for that life, that it 
made each one feel that the responsibility 
for his eternal destiny was on himself, that 
the field on which the victory was to be 
won or lost was here, the time was now, 
and that the opportunity might forever 
end at any moment. Calvinism in its 
doctrine of God produced measureless awe 
of Him before whom man stood helpless. 
But it leveled all outward distinctions in 
His presence. It declared His grace to 
be abounding and summoned each man 
equally with every other to be a suppliant 
for it. It created an overwhelming sense 
of the majesty and nearness of God and 
of the immediate and supreme necessity 
for every individual to give account to 
Him alone in His presence, where to be 
justified was to be made a king and priest 
unto God, and this sense of God is the very 
spring of human freedom. It made every 
renewed man feel that he was simply an 
instrument in the hands of God, and this 
conviction gave him tremendous power in 
all his life and service. 

It will hardly be denied that the revolt 
from Calvinism has weakened this sense of 
individual responsibility to God. Men do 
not fear as they once did His wrath against 
sin. They are inclined to look for salvation 
through social reformation, to place on their 
ancestors or their surroundings or on natu- 
ral laws a portion of the responsibility 
which each one once believed rested on 
himself alone, The effects are seen first on 
character, whose absolute integrity is less in- 
sisted on as necessary to respectable business 
and social recognition; next on government, 
many of whose offices have been allowed to 
fallinto the hands of those who acknowledge 
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no such sense of responsibility to God nor any 

corresponding responsibility to men; and 
not Jess on society, where men are withdraw- 
ing into and defending classes whose separate 
existence used to be regarded as a menace 
to freedom, When Calvinism was hardly 
questioned in this country would hand la- 
borers have been willing to take rank by 
themselves and to demand that their posi- 
tion should be recognized by special legis- 
lation? Would they have consented to rec- 
oguize brain workers and capitalists as so- 
cially of higher rank and dominating in 
government? 

Calvinism failed to maintain its suprem- 
acy as a system of doctrine by its insistence 
on exact definitions of the infinite God and 
on limiting His relations to mankind. Its 
logic was unanswerable, except by the fact 
that it reasoned from premises beyond 
human ken. What, then, gave it its tre- 
mendous power? Its strength lay in its 
sublime conceptions of the absolute sov- 
ereignty and perfect holiness of God and 
of the immediate responsibility of every 
human being to Him, every one a lost 
sinner dependent on His grace. In these 
conceptions are to be found the sources 
of human accountability and human free- 
dom. ‘To these doctrines of Calvinism, more 
than to anything else, we owe our ideas 
of society as consisting of persons who have 
equal rights and common duties, and of 
government as consisting in liberty under 
law. Calvinism needs to be restated, but in 
its essence it is true. The times demand, 
conscience requires, the continuance of 
freedom with equal rights necessitates a re- 
turn to Calvinism. 


eR 


A PLEA FOR INOLUSION AND 
ASSERTION. 


The student of sociology whose religious 
convictions are strong, whose spiritual ex- 
periences have been clean cut and impress- 
ive, approaches the interpretation of social 
phenomena and the alleviation or extinction 
of social evils with a greater knowledge and 
in a spivit vastly different from that of the 
student without convictions or experiences 
which assure him of the reality of Provi- 
dence, of the possibility of receiving divine 
aid to overcome sin, and of the absurdity of 
expecting a regenerate society unless it be 
made up of regenerate individuals, 

There is always danger in times of catho- 
licity, compromise, uncertainty, like the 
present, that in attempting to be all in- 
clusive, non-polemical and absolutely intel- 
ligent, or, on the other hand, in desiring to 
avoid friction or criticism and thus failing 
to assert positive convictions, that the truly 
religious man may keep silence when he 
ought to speak, and when, too, his word 
would not only help his record for con- 
sistency and bravery but contribute to the 
search for truth and social salvation. 

The American Social Science Association 
met last week. Elsewhere we have described 
some of its features. The majority of the 
attendants are religious men and women, as 
are those who read the papers, and yet how 
seldom in the course of the four days’ ses- 
sion was there any intimation that there 
was any reason for looking at social prob- 
lems from the standpoint of religion— 
natural or revealed. Principal Fairbairn of 
Mansfield College, Oxford, must have had 
this gathering in mind, in a sort of prophetic 
vision, when he said recently, preaching to 
the delegates to the British Association: 
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Where scientific inquiry stops is even more 

remarkable than where it begins and whither 
it goes. It begins with those mathematics 
which are pure metaphysics, and rises through 
the mere concrete sciences to man as a social 
and economical being. But the most remark- 
able thing of all is that it leaves religion al- 
most entirely untouched, or touches it at the 
very remote or conjectured point of savage 
beliefs. Yet without religion man never is. 
It is woven into his earliest ideas of nature; 
it is inseparable from his last. The society 
he creates expresses it. His language is in- 
stinct with it. 
There doubtless is no such a thing as Chris- 
tian sociology, but Christianity has pro- 
foundly altered society and will in the fu- 
ture, and any scientific system of sociology 
must reckon with it. Heredity and environ- 
ment have much to do with men’s bodies 
and souls, but free will—or, as Professor 
Giddings put it, ‘‘ freedom of choice’’—still 
remains; and to ignore the sense of sin, the 
belief in the possibility of its forgiveness 
and the personal profit—economic as well 
as otherwise—which has come to thousands 
who have had the assurance of forgiveness 
would be unscientific in an atheistic student 
of society. 

This is not a plea for sermons or the 
obtrusion of theological opinions, or the 
saying of anything which if said properly 
could give offense to any. 


—o 


SUPERFLUOUS MEETINGS. 


A young man called recently on the writer 
of this article to ask him to add to the 
duties of supplying a pulpit in a neighbor- 
ing city by giving an address at the Y. M. 
C, A. building in the afternoon. Inquiries 
brought out the fact that no special object 
or topic was sought, only a gospel sermon, 
such as would be expected at the morning 
and evening services of the church; that the 
attendance would be small and probably 
composed wholly of those who attend the 
churches, who would be present, as the young 
man expressed it, in order to ‘‘ keep the ball 
rolling.”’ 

We learned further that the young man is 
engaged in building up a business which 
taxes all his energies. He does not close 
his shop on Saturday till midnight. He 
attends the Sunday morning service, then 
teaches a Sunday school class. In the after- 
noon he goes to the Y. M. C. A. meeting, 
being chairman of the committee to secure 
speakers. He attends the Christian En- 
deavor meeting, and often leads it, and re- 
mains to the evening service in the church. 
He says he is more tired on Monday than 
any other day. On being asked what was 
his object in this continuous round of meet- 
ings, he replied that he wanted ‘‘to keep 
the ball rolling,’ and to avoid criticism by 
his fellow-Christians of unfaithfuiness to 
duty. But he confessed that on some of 
these summer Sundays, with the thermom- 
eter in the nineties, he sometimes wished he 
could give up the whole business. 

We cannot withhold sympathy from those 
who thus conscientiously follow a crowded 
routine of public duties. But they show the 
great need that a class of worthy Christian 
workers should be taught the first princi- 
ples of Christian living. This wastefulness 
of physical and spiritual forces is inexcusa- 
ble. It makes every meeting a drag on the 
weary body and a dead weight on spiritual 
aspiration. Is there coming to be no econ- 
omy among the churches in the storing up 
and wise use of power to commune with 
God and to inspire others to worship? Does 
any church on an August Sunday need to 
maintain five successive services attended 
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by the same people? If some will gather 
in a hall to hear the gospel who would not 
attend church, why does not the congrega- 
tion meet in the hall for one of the serv- 
ices? Could not the Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety join forces with the Young Men’s 
Christian Association and hold one meeting 
which would be gladly attended by all, in- 
stead of having two in both of which are 
some who are there only because they have 
been goaded? 

This working under constant pressure 
without intelligent aims is likely to destroy 
the desire for public worship and instruc- 
tion in more Christians than these meetings 
gather in from the world to take their 
places. We are burning too much powder 
in firing salutes, too little in attacking the 
enemy. More wisdom is needed in discour- 
aging meetings without any definite object 
in view and in planning meetings which 
will use to the best advantage the physical, 
mental and spiritual powers at our com- 
mand, 

- —_ 

HOW OAN OHRISTIANS REMEDY 

PRESENT SOOIAL GRIEVANCES. 

They can only help to remedy such things. 
Moreover, many will only ridicule the aid 
which they offer. Yet it is real and valua- 
ble. The first step in remedying anything 
which seems to be amiss |: to understand it. 
Painstaking study there. re isin order. It 
may not be practicable to master the merits 
of the different social systems which have 
their advocates and, so to speak, compete 
for favor, but it is possible to study one’s 
own community in a spirit of blended sym- 
pathy and candor in order to learn how far 
alleged grievances are real, and how far, if 
real, they are susceptible of being corrected 
by those who experience them, as well as 
what helpful influences from without also 
need to be brought to bear, A Christian’s 
study of social needs should be specially 
calm, careful, thorough and tender. 

Moreover, he at any rate ought to under- 
stand the worthlessness of any but a radi- 
cal, enduring cure. To enact or alter a 
given law may be of use but it is ordinarily 
of comparatively trifling consequence, in 
spite of the importance attached to it. The 
millennium would not begin if all laborers 
were to be paid as much as they desire and 
were to be conceded every other demand 
which they have made. Social grievances 
ordinarily are remedied only by degrees, 
only by the slow molding of public opinion 
and the gradual growth of a conviction that 
they ought to be remedied. 

Here we touch the root of the matter. 
That which ought to be done sooner or later 
will be done. It is the Christian’s duty and 
privilege, living as he does in closest rela- 
tions with the great arbiter of human events 
and the source of all truth, to discern what 
ought to be done next, and why and how, 
in his own community to remedy whatever 
genuine social grievances there may be. Is 
this but a trifle? Yet if every one would 
do but this where he stands, how large a 
total the sum of the reforming, uplifting ef- 
forts of all would make. That was Christ’s 
method and, whatever else may be sug- 
gested, that never has been and never is 
likely to be improved upon. 

ao : 

From 1792 to 1857 our government coined 
half-cent pieces and included them in its cur- 
rency. The smaller the unit coin of a nation 
the greater are the habits of economy of the 
people. There are many things which could 
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be purchased by a half-cent coin, and it is sug- 
gested that it ought to be brought again into 
use. To our minds the contribution box is 
the only strong argument against it. 


$< —____—_—__ 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


It has been a week full of significant inci- 
dents in the realm of politics. It is a time 
of disintegration and recrystallization of 
forces. In Maine, where the Republican 
State ticket and Congressional nominees 
have been indorsed by the voters with a 
majority conservatively reckoned at 35,000, 
there have been open desertions from the 
Democratic ranks of men, hitherto promi- 
nent, who now are enlisted in the Republi- 
can camp. In Louisiana a much more for- 
midable and significant revolt from the 
Democratic party has begun, a large num- 
ber of the most influential white citizens, 
dependent wholly or partially upon the pro- 
duction and sale of raw sugar for their in- 
comes, have met, formally voted to act here- 
after with the Republican party on national 
questions and begun already a campaign to 
sepd men to Congress holding their views. 
Governor Foster, the head of the Demo- 
cratic party in the State, denounces, but 
does not attempt to ridicule, the movement. 
He cannot. The men back of it are tuo 
wealthy, socially too influential, to be ig- 
nored or derided. This division among the 
whites in a Southern State, on an economic 
question, is ominous of a new era, if it 
proves to be a symptomatic and not a spo- 
radic case, But all the desertions are not 
from the ranks of one party. Senator Jones 
of Nevada, an able man, the most formidable 
advocate of the cause of silver in our upper 
legislative house and a member of several 
national and international monetary com- 
missions, has announced his withdrawal 
from the Republican party, because of its 
betrayal of the silver producers and the 
masses who are, as he believes, suffering 
from the demonetization of silver. Should 
South Carolina decide to put Governor Till- 
man in the Senate as the companion of its 
present Populist representative, Senator 
Irby, the State would virtually have two 
Populist representatives in the higher body, 
and thus, by Jones’s defection and Tillman’s 
accession, the balance of power in the Sen- 
ate would be thrown into the hands of pro- 
silver men. Should other of the senators 
from the Northwest and West leave the 
Republican party, as Senator Jones inti- 
mates they will, the situation would be com- 
plicated even more, for, according to the 
senator from Nevada, they will leave for the 
same reasons that have influenced him. 





But Democracy in South Carolina, as in 
Louisiana, is divided. A call has been 
issued for a convention of anti-Tillman 
Democrats to meet on the 15th and nom- 
inate men true to the principles of the 
party and hostile to the Populist-Tillman 
ring of ‘traitors,’ as they are plainly 
termed in the call. Rarely has a State seen 
such a change in its rulers as South Caro- 
lina has witnessed during the past ten years, 
and it is pathetic as well as amusing to see 
the old-time, aristocratic, conservative ele- 
ment struggling to throw off the dominance 
of the new plebeian, radical element now in 
the saddle. Governor Waite has had no 
difficulty in securing the Populist re-nomi- 
nation in Colorado, the scenes in the con- 
vention, notably the frenzied participation 
of women, being remarkable. It seems 
hardly conceivable that such a man should 
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have the ghost of a chance, but these are 
times when prophecy is ata discount. The 
indorsement of the income tax by several 
Western Democratic conventions and their 
denunciation of the A. P. A. have been a 
noticeable, significant phenomenon, to be 
coupled with another, viz., the omission of 
all reference to either of these subjects in 
the elaborate campaign speeches by such 
Republican leaders as Mr. Reed and Mr. 
McKinley. In New York State Mr. Depew’s 
entrance as a candidate for the Republican 
nomination for governor has added to the 
complexity of the situation. In Arkansas the 
Democrats emerge from the State election 
with a majority of 38,000. Vermont gives a 
Republican plurality for Governor Wood- 
bury of 28,663—nearly 7,000 greater than 
Mr. Harrison received in 1892 and 15,000 
more than the Republican gubernatorial 
candidate in 1890 received. There are to 
be only eleven Democrats in a [louse of 
Representatives of 241 members. The Pop- 
ulists polled only 566 votes and the Probi- 
bitionists but 107. 





The non-partisan movement to better 
New York City’s political and civic condi- 
tion crystallized on the 6th in a great 
mass meeting in the Madison Square Garden 
Concert Hall, when prominent citizens and 
a few better grade politicians occupied the 
platform, and enthusiastic tax-payers and 
voters filled the seats. No radical differ- 
ences of principle or method came to the 
surface, provision was made for the appoint- 
ment of a committee of seventy representa- 
tive citizens, which will have the great re- 
sponsibility of raising the necessary sinews 
of war, harmonizing the jealous elements 
and bringing about the polling of a large 
anti-Tammany vote and insuring its being 
counted, To the citizens of the city, re- 
gardless of party, an address has been issued, 
from which the following quotations are 
made: 


Convincing proofs of corruption in impor- 
tant municipal departments of this city have 
been presented; inefficiency, ignorance and 
extravagance in public office are apparent, and 
business principles in the conduct of the 
affairs of this municipality are set aside and 
neglected for private gain and partisan advan- 
tage... . Municipal government should be 
entirely divorced from party politics and self- 
ish personal ambition or gain. The economi- 
cal, honest and businesslike management of 
municipal affairs has nothing to do with 
questions of national or State politics. We 
do not ask any citizen to give up his party on 
national or State issues, but to rise above par- 
tisanship to the broad plane of citizenship and 
to unite in an earnest demand for the nomina- 
tion and election of candidates, whatever their 
national party affiliations, and to form a citi- 
zens’ movement for the government of this 
city entirely outside of party politics, only in 
the interest of efficiency, economy and the 
public health, comfort and safety. We pledge 
our active co-operation with all other organ- 
izations of this city holding the same purposes 
and aims, recognizing that only through a 
combined and well-organized effort of all 
citizens who desire good government can that 
object be attained. 





Everything seems to conspire to aid such 
a work of reformation. The disorganized 
state of the Democratic party in the State 
cannot but decrease the size of the party 
vote in the city. The Board of Police Com- 
missioners, by their rapid discharge of 
minor officials—Captain Stephenson having 
been added to the long list this week—has 
practically proved the justice of all the sus- 
picions of the public, the direct charges of 
Dr. Parkhurst and confirmed the evidence 
secured by the Lexow committee, leaving 
undone, however, as Dr. Parkhurst—just 
home from Switzerland—says, the greater 
task of disciplining and removing them- 
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selves, they also being corrupt and ineffi- 
cient. This can no longer be an open ques- 
tion after Superintendent Byrnes’s report, 
rendered last week to the board. Superin- 
tendent Byrnes holds that enforcement of 
the excise law is practically ignored to- 
day by the police, owing to the impossi- 
bility of securing evidence and at the same 
time complying with the board’s regula- 
tions Ie asserts that the Broadway squad 
has deteriorated, owing to the influence of 
politicians in naming and placing inferior 
men. He would prohibit members of the 
force from joining political clubs. He 
would abolish the present system of decen- 
tralized authority, and, finally, would make 
‘* merit, fitness and faithful performance of 
duty the only criteria for promotion and 
reward.’’ It is needless to add that Super- 
intendent Byrnes’s plain words to his su- 
periors surprised them and gave the decent 
citizens renewed reason for believing that 
in him they have a great ally, provided he 
can act freely and be given opportunity to 
do for the police what he has done for the 
detective branch of the service. 





The trial of Mr, Debs and his associates 
for contempt of court bas begun and thus 
far a mass of evidence, based on telegrams 
sent by Mr. Debs and his subordinates, has 
been introduced by the prosecution, tending 
to prove the contention of the State that 
the judicial decrees were entirely ignored. 
Our Chicago correspondent intimates that a 
conviction is expected. If it comes it will 
be quite an unusual result. One of the 
most pregnant declarations made by Mr. 
George C. Holt, in his paper on Mobs and 
Lynchings, read at the Social Science meet- 
ing in Saratoga last week, was his statement 
that careful investigation of the facts by him 
had failed to disclose any infliction of pun- 
ishment by courts upon the men who, in 
1892, defied judicial authorities and the 
State militia in the troubles in Tennessee, 
Homestead, Pa., and Buffalo, N.Y. Some 
improvement in this state of affairs seems 
likely now. Last week the president of a 
chapter of the American Railway Union in 
an Indiana town was found guilty of con- 
tempt of court, and the leader of the riot 
at Hammond was committed to jail for 
twenty days. Mr. Debs’s tenure of office, as 
editor of the journal of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, seems to be frail. The 
convention in session this week will settle 
his fate. Although not positively settled, 
it seems now as if the striking cloakmakers 
in New York City had won their fight and 
thereby not only gained a victory for them- 
selves but done great service to the city as a 
whole by practically putting an end to many, 
if not all, of the worst factors in the ‘‘ sweat- 
ing system,” If the contractors can be in- 
duced to agree on a definite scale of wages 
and to a ten hour day, competition may be 
kept within somewhat tolerable limits and 
the work under comparatively hygienic 
conditions. The situation in Fall River and 
New Bedford remains practically the same, 


During the night of Aug. 30 six negroes, 
suspected to be guilty of arson, were lynched 
near the town of Millington, Tenn., not far 
from Memphis. It is a novel and pleasant 
experience to be able to record the follow- 
ing subsequent events. Governor Porter 
and Judge Cooper of Memphis acted with 
great celerity and vigor. Three men have 
been indicted for murder in the first de- 
gree by the Shelby County grand jury, and 
others are under arrest. A son of the 
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sheriff of the county, who was urged to 
become a member of the lynching party in 
order that his father’s hands might be tied 
should there be an investigation, has laid 
bare all the facts of a successful conspiracy 
to murder these negroes, a conspiracy in 
which many business men and an officer of 
the law participated, 


Thanks to the unusual energy of high 
ofticials, the unimpeachable character of the 
witnesses for the prosecution and the ap- 
parently irresistible determination of the 
best men of Memphis that justice shall be 
done and the blot partially removed from 
their county and city, it seems now as if we 
might see in this case what Mr. Holt—in his 
paper above referred to—showed that we 
have not seen in this country, recently at 
least, viz., the conviction and punishment 
of lynchers. Mr. Holt’s personal research 
covers the period of January to July, 1892, 
during which time we had reported in the 
press of this country thirty lynchings with 
forty-two victims. Of the forty-two twenty- 
nine were Afric-Americans; twenty-one were 
charged with murder, and only thirteen 
were suspected of assault upé6n women— 
accomplished or attempted. This latter 
fact is not in harmony with the popular 
theory. Thorough investigation of all these 
cases by Mr. Holt showed a very small 
percentage of legal proceedings against the 
lynchers, in only ten cases was there a cor- 
oner’s inquest, in only five cases did the 
grand jury find indictments, and in no case 
was any one convicted. In at least three 
cases the victims are known to have been 
innocent. Mr. Holt detects some signs of 
improvement in such legislation as Georgia 
and North Carolina passed in 1893, and 
in the petition of New Orleans’s best citi- 
zens to the Louisiana Legislature for simi- 
lar laws. The trouble is not in lack of 
law, or in defective law. It is in a low 
or suspicious public sentiment and in offi- 
cials who do not live up to their oaths, 
Two technical remedies have been sug- 
gested—first, giving governors power to 
remove summarily sheriffs who refuse to do 
their duty, and holding cities or counties 
in which lynchings occur liable for damages 
to the families of the victims if the county 
or city officials do not do their duty. But 
preceding all is the necessity of assuring 
the public that law will be executed by the 
officials with celerity and justness. And it 
is necessary also to prove that lynchers are 
not to be sure of immunity from punish- 
ment. Shelby County, Tenn., has it in its 
power now to do a piece of thorough work 
of far-reaching social importance. 


From any point of view the action of the 
British Trade Unionists last week is very 
portentous. To the old, conservative leader 
of the movement, who recalls the past 

. Struggles and the victories secured, as he 
thinks by carefully keeping within sharply 
defined limits, it must be a saddening sight 
to see the great majority of the present day 
rank and file going over to new leaders like 
Keir Hardie and Tom Mann, deciding by a 
vote of 219 to 61 that 
It is essential to the maintenance of British 
industries to nationalize the land and the 
whole of the means of production, distribution 
and exchange; and that the Parliamentary 
committee be instructed to promote and sup- 
port legislation with the above objects, 
and voting to enter politics as a new 
party with these principles as their watch- 
words. 
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To the new leaders, whose words have 
had more weight than those of the old 
guides, there must, of course, come the 
sense of satisfaction which victory gives, 
but it is hoped that along with this sense of 
joy there is a confidence, born of reason, 
fitting the new captains for the great respon- 
sibilities which such an industrial and po- 
litical revolution implies. We wish that we 
could believe that Mr. Keir Hardie and Mr. 
Mann were of the proper caliber—mental 
and moral. To those who have no other in- 
terest in the matter save its intrinsic qual- 
ities and its import to civilization, it must 
be apparent that a long step—backward or 
forward—was taken last week. Our ar- 
tisans are now to get from Great Britain the 
same sort of teaching and example that they 
have been getting from Germany, Belgium 
and France. Socialism—on paper—has won 
the British artisan. He is about to enter 
politics with that as his creed. And there 
are some indications that our own wage- 
earners are not so very far behind. 


Emperor William of Germany, in a speech 
delivered at Kénigsberg, has assumed his 
aforetime role of father and, metaphorically 
speaking, taken the noble Prussian land- 
owners over his knee and disciplined them. 
He wishes them to understand that if they 
desire to be considered loyal to him as the 
vicegerent of God they must stop aiding, 
directly or indirectly, the agrarian opposi- 
tion tu the ministry’s legislation on the tar- 
iff and kindred themes affecting the in- 
comes of the agriculturists. The best ex- 
pression of opinion on the subject we have 
seen in a German journal is in the Radical 
Frankfurter Zeitung, which says that the em- 
peror’s words are received with astonish- 
ment by all those citizens ‘‘ who are accus- 
tomed to think that they live under a 
constitution sustained by the voice of the 
people.’”’ By the death of Professor Her- 
mann von Helmholtz on the 8th not only 
Germany, but the world, loses one of its 
greatest physicists. In France Comte de 
Paris has passed away. Only a pseudo-pre- 
tender, he never had much popularity even 
within the royalist ranks. For his interest 
in this country, for his services for the 
North in the Civil War, we owe him grati- 
tude. Paris is interested in the renewal of 
hope that ere long French capital will be 
forthcoming to complete the Panama Canal. 
Holland has not succeeded as yet in quell- 
ing the insubordination of her rebellious 
subjects in the East Indies. 


The cholera plague is assuming propor- 
tions in Europe that alarm our authorities. 
From Korea come reports of floods that have 
kept the hostile armies apart and at bay. The 
Chinese viceroy apparently is in hot water, 
being compelled to fight enemies within as 
well as foes without. The displeasure of 
the Chinese emperor has fallen on Admiral 
Ting, who has been degraded for cowardice 
and incapacity, and given a minor position 
on shore. His offense is supposed to be 
inability to prevent the Japanese fleet from 
entering the Gulf of Pechilli and the capture 
by them of an island off Port Arthur. 

Ea Eire on ee 

The republic of Hawaii has at last been 
formally recognized by this nation, and letters 
not merely formal but friendly have been ex- 
changed between the presidents of both coun- 
tries. This is a happy issue out of the excit- 
ing history of the past twenty months, and 
honors the wisdom, patience and courage of 
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those who have successfully reorganized the 


Hawaiian government. 
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IN BRIEF. 

Last week 61,000 children began in Boston 
the year’s course of study in public schools. 
Does not this fact suggest the great responsi- 
bility of teachers and their claim to a place in 
private and public prayer? 


No satisfactory available person has yet 
been found to fill permanently the chair of 
Homileticsin Andover Theological Seminary. 
Dr. A. H. Quint will, therefore, continue to 
occupy that place for the ensuing term, and 
we congratulate the students that they are to 
have the benefit of his ripe wisdom and ex- 
perience. 


‘We want to start in with an enthusiastic 
evening service, so will you please send at 
once —— copies of Eventide Service No. —.” 
This is a sample of the letters arriving at our 
office in these opening days of autumn. We 
are glad to be able to help in making the 
initial Sunday evening meetings of the church 
year models for the ensuing winter. 


Although the delegates of the last National 
Council looked to San Francisco with some 
confidence as the place of the next meeting, 
they left the matter somewhat discretionary 
with the provisional committee. For several 
reasons it is still possible that another place 
may be chosen. The committee’s intended 
September meeting has been postponed fora 
month or more. 


The Christian Leader, commenting on Prof. 
W. G. Anderson’s article in our educational 
number on The Ethical Element in Physical 
Training, which, by the way, it gives us no 
credit for publishing, says: 

If now this averment of the new education 
shall prove to be indubitable truth it will be 
seen to be one of vast practical importance. 
Its bearing on the responsibilities and duties 
of the Christian ministry will thereby be vital. 
It adds in some degree to the needful qualifi- 
cations of a minister those which pertain to 
hygiene and muscular discipline. 


The timely appeal of Dr. Webb, the chair- 
man of the Prudential Committee of the 
American Board, to attend its annual meet- 
ings and take active interest in its affairs we 
hope will receive from young men the careful 
consideration it deserves and from all our 
other readers. No interests are of greater 
importance to Christian youth than those in- 
volved in the great work of giving the gospel 
to the world, and none are more fitted to en- 
large the sympathies and ennoble the charac- 
ters of those who serve Christ. By all means 
read that appeal and respond to it. 


Less than three per cent. of the families in 
New York City in 1890 lived in homes which 
they owned. A different state of affairs there 
can scarcely be expected in view of this fact. 
The socialist propagandists in France run 
against astone wall when they attempt to con- 
vert the peasant land-owning class. Tenants 
floating hither and thither cannot be expected 
to vote as prudently—not to say patriotically 
—as landlords or home-owners. Ultimately, 
of course, the burden falls on the former, but 
they do not know it as they would if they 
had to pay taxes and insurance or face the 
blackmailers. 


Rev. Dr. George C. Lorimer, giving his im- 
pressions in the Watchman of present day life 
in England, lets it be known that he has been 
deeply impressed this summer with the energy 
and consecration of the Church of England 
clergy. He says: ‘“‘Studying this new de- 
parture, Iam profoundly impressed that if Non- 
conformity has anything really worth preserv- 
ing it must rise toa higher hight of spirituality 
than has yet been attained by Churchmen, and 
must seek more unreservedly the salvation of 
the masses and not permit idols of social 
standing to come between them and the great 
purpose for which our Saviour inaugurated 
His kingdom upon earth.”’ 
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The Knights of Pythias, a very large and 
useful organization, which recently gathered 
to the number of many thousands at their 
annual meeting in Washington, elevated its 
standing in the eyes of the public by declar- 
ing saloon-keepers, bartenders and _profes- 
sional gamblers ineligible to membership. 
They also showed commendable courage and 
patriotism by deciding that in English-speak- 
ing countries their rituals shall be printed in 
the English language only. ‘temperance and 
devotion to country are twin virtues to which 
no society that claims respect can afford to 
be indifferent. 

The United States Express Company, in- 
stead of the United States mail, distributed 
the Year-Book this year throughout the whole 
country. The result was a saving of about 
$100 over the usual rate of postage, with much 
more prompt and full return of copies not 
called for. Here is an illustration of the fact 
that private enterprise can do some things to 
better advantage than the government, even 
when its business is most thoroughly organ- 
ized. We commend this item to Prof. R. T. 
Ely, who in his latest book on Socialism and 
Sucial Reform praises the post office at the 
expense of the express companies. 





We hear occasionally of persons with no just 
claim to ministerial standing in any denomi- 
nation who write to our smaller churches with- 
out pastors, offering to supply pulpits at a 
very low rate; and we are sorry to learn that 
there are some churches which welcome the 
opportunity to buy preaching, such as it is, at 
a bargain. Of one of these applicants, a pro- 
fessor of a theological seminary (not Congre- 
gational), where he had spent some time by suf- 
ferance, against the counsel of the teachers, 
wrote the other day in reply to a question 
concerning his character, ‘‘ We know nothing 
against him except a certain lack of sensitive- 
ness in morals, which is, perhaps, due to his 
general stupidity.”” What must be the spirit- 
ual ambition of achurch which accepts such 
‘‘untempered mortar” with which to build 
itself up? 





Religious liberty is a boon which would be 
far more prized in this country if those who 
enjoy it realized what it has cost. Suppase 
each congregation in Boston had to depend 
for its continuance on a police license which 
might be revoked on any Sunday. This, says 
the Examiner, is the case with Baptists in en- 
lightened Germany. The Baptist congrega- 
tion in Dresden, by a recent decision of the 
Supreme Court, has no legal existence, can 
meet only in private houses after a police li- 
cense has been secured specifying the rooms, 
can include none except Baptists and cannot 
have a Sunday school. Baptists were once re- 
fused religious liberty in Boston, but to the 
principles which the Puritans brought to this 
country both they and we owe the religious 
liberty which it required successive genera- 
tions to establish and which can be kept only 
by constant vigilance and a high appreciation 
of its value. 





Instead of the usual annual convention of 
the International Christian Workers’ Associa- 
tion, which was announced to be held in 
Toronto, it has been deemed best to have a 
series of district conventions in several cities. 
By this means each community and the sur- 
rounding region will reap the benefits of a 
convention, while a repetition of the pro- 
grams will be possible, thus saving a vast 
amount of money and effort. It may be that 
in the future the international convention 
will be held only triennially. At all events 
preparations are already on foot for the first 
triennial of the association, to be held in New 
York or Chicago in 189. This strikes us as 
an eminently wise readjustment. The Chris- 
tian Workers’ Conventions have always been 
suggestive and often racy meetings, but they 
have been a severe financial tax on the cities 
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entertaining them and their influence has not 
been as widespread as is desirable. 





It is instructive to note the broadening of 
the sweep of the scientific method. In re- 
form movements of all kinds the ery today is 
more and more: ‘‘ Give us the facts to support 
your theory.’’ Men are not content to take 
facts even at second-hand. Thus, looking 
forward to the campaign for and against the 
Massachusetts adaptation of the Norwegian 
company system of controlling the liquor 
business, two of our clergymen, Rev. David 
N. Beach of Cambridge and Rey. Dr. P. S. 
Moxom of Springfield, went to Norway this 
summer to see if what they had heard of the 
working of the system was true. They found 
that it was. Moreover they returned as bene- 
fited physically as if they had been loafing at 
an English or Scotch watering place, and in 
addition had that store of conviction which 
comes from personal observation and is so 
effective in the work of propaganda. Mr. 
Beach also has the satisfaction of knowing 
that his testimony, given to the Bishop of 
Chester and Judge Thomas Hughes, will do 
much toward aiding the English friends of 
the new method, who are multiplying in num- 
ber and planning for an aggressive campaign. 





Rev. C. M. Sheldon’s experience with the 
working man, related in the Congregationalist 
of Aug. 30, Two Short Looks at One Long 
Subject, reminds a correspondent of some- 
thing that happened in his own pastorate. 
Some years ago he prepared an address upon 
the Indian question and delivered it before an 
audience, many of whom were prejudiced 
against the red man. The next morning a 
gentleman to whom the views expressed had 
been particularly distasteful violently as- 
sailed the position taken and charged the 
speaker with being wholly ignorant of his 
side of the question. Going to his book- 
shelves the objector took down a volume which 
be said would open his friend’s eyes to the real 
facts. It was Colonel Dodge’s Our Wild In- 
dians. Taking the book to his room, our corre- 
spondent turned to the concluding chapter 
and was surprised and amused to find that 
Colonel Dodge had reached the same conclu- 
sions he had presented, one of which, that the 
Indian can be civilized, and another, that al- 
most without exception the Indian wars have 
been due to the aggressions of the whites, had 
especially excited ridicule. He returned to 
his friend’s house and read to him what he 
had discovered. ‘' Well,’ was the reply, with 
a look of disgust, ‘‘Colonel Dodge didn’t 
know what he was writing about.”’ 





A peculiar and significant phenomenon was 
noted by observers temporarily stationed in 
Saratoga last week. A member of the United 
States Senate was a guest at the hotel where 
the Social Science Association had its head- 
quarters. Reasoning a priori you would have 
said that, since he is constantly called upon 
to draft and vote upon measures affecting the 
social welfare, the senator would have at- 
tended the sessions of the Social Science Con- 
vention. We can name senators who would 
have done so. In their case, if pressure of 
other duties made attendance upon the public 
sessions impossible, their society would have 
been courted during the intervals between 
sessions, their opinions on social problems 
would have been requested, and they would 
have been honored for their ofticial position if 
not valued for their personal charm or intel- 
lectual attainments. But in this case the 
senator’s indifference to the discussion of 
social questions was in an exact ratio with the 
contempt of the attendants upon the conven- 
tion for him. Indeed, not only was he treated 
as an outcast by men who, perhaps, have 
ethical standards higher than the average, but 
he seemed to be left alone byallmen. Perhaps 
Senator Gorman of Maryland has subjective 
compensations that make him enjoy such iso- 
lation. 
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STAFF CORRESPONDENOE. 
FROM BOSTON. 

The returning congregations of some of 
the larger city churches, whose edifices have 
been closed to worshipers during the sum- 
mer, will find that their buildings have not 
been entirely unoccupied during their ab- 
sence, but that skilled workmen have left 
their marks within and without, and that 
the large sums of money set aside for repairs 
have been profitably spent. 

Undermining Park Street. 

The excavations which have been in prog- 
ress under Park Street meeting house since 
the early part of the summer have been made 
for the increased support of the treasury 
and for the satety of the building itself, the 
underpinning of which was somewhat im- 
paired, The basement, which was formerly 
a damp, cold cellar, is undergoing radica} 
transformation, and will soon contain three 
sizable stores, so well located and finished 
as to increase the income of the church by 
about $10,000, Already one of the apart- 
ments has been rented for a flower market 
for five years at about $2,500 a year. The 
work is well advanced and will doubtless be 
finished within a month. The total cost of 
the alterations will be about $40,000. An 
interesting part of the excavation was the 
removal, a few weeks ago, of a tomb which 
is the last of a number which were built 
under the edifice about 1820. At that 
time, the church being somewhat straitened 
financially, certain families offered several 
hundred dollars apiece for the privilege of 
entombing the bodies of their relatives 
there. All but one of the tombs and their 
contents were freely removed by the owners 
many years ago, on provision by the church 
of acemetery lot. But, owing probably to 
some legal complication, the last tomb has 
remained intact until the present time. 
After the necessary legislative procedure, 
its removal has finally been accomplished 
on payment by the church of $2,800, and the 
inclosed remains of thirteen bodies have 
been transferred to Mt. Auburn cemetery. 

With the exception of new heating ar- 
rangements and ventilating apparatus, which 
will renew the air of the whole audience- 
room at intervals of every few minutes, few 
changes have been made in the main room, 
and the regular services will begin Sept. 23. 
Renovations at the Central. 

Time and money have not been spared to 
effect the most thorough renovations at the 
Central meeting house. Beside the needed 
repairs on the stone exterior, the interior 
has been extensively changed, so that it is 
practically renewed throughout. In the 
chancel alone the furnishings and decora- 
tions have cost nearly $6,000. Around the 
front of the platform and in a large space of 
the wall back of the pulpit decorations in 
mosaic work have been inserted, and other 
additions in the chancel consist of a pulpit 
apd communion table, a stone font and a 
bronze reading desk. The lantern of bronze 
and glass, which attracted marked attention 
in the Tiffany Chapel at the World’s Fair, 
will hang from the ceiling and will be the 
most unique innovation. 

The edifice will be further beautified by 
twenty-four memorial windows, by fresh 
coloring ou the walls and by a dado, which, 
like the new pews, will be of quartered oak. 
A new carpet also will cover the floor. One 
of the stained glass windows is especially 
beautiful and will attract unusual notice, 
since it is a reproduction of Dagnan Bou- 
veret’s Madonna under the Vine, to whic! 
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so much attention was directed in the Paris 
Salon in 1889. It is placed in the wall near 
the transept on the side toward Newbury 
Street. The entire decorative work has 
been done by Tiffany of New York and the 
expense of the complete repairs will be 
about $50,000. Sunday services will proba- 
bly be resumed by the first of October. 

The Outlook at Berkeley Temple. 

The faithful workers at the Temple are 
nearly all in their places again. The work 
of the summer has not lagged, but a new 
impetus has been added by some novel un- 
dertakings which have been remarkably suc- 
cessful. Too much cannot be said in praise 
of the floating hospital. Over 1,100 sick 
babies have been taken on harbor trips. 
Generous contributions have made the ac- 
complishment of the project possible and 
have assured its continuance. Various 
other summer charities have given pleasure 
to the children and many forms of benev- 
olence have cheered and helped the older 
ones connected with the church. The plans 
for fall work offer countless opportunities 
for service and growth, Additional advan- 
tages for Bible study and instruction in 
methods of work are offered by the en- 
larged scope of the normal department, the 
Young Men’s Institute and the Institute of 
Applied Christianity, and in the entertain- 
ment course and classes of instruction a 
large field of pleasure and personal culture 
is opened. 

Additional Beauty on Trinity Edifice. 

The work which has been in progress for 
a few weeks on Trinity’s house of wor- 
ship is to perfect the unfinished front ac- 
cording to the original plans of the architect 
of the building, Mr. H. H. Richardson. 
After years of delay in undertaking the ad- 
ditions Bishop Brooks strongly urged the 
completion of the building, and would 
doubtless have carried it out but his death 
caused still further postponement until the 
present time. 

Owing to the instability of the made land, 
much preliminary labor is being spent on 
the foundation upon which the imposing 
front will stand. The new porch will con- 
sist of three vaulted arches of brown sand- 
stone, trimmed with yellow Dedham granite 
and supported by columns, just above which 
will be placed an uncarved stone to be cut 
later with scriptural texts. There will also 
be four carved figures of evangelists between 
the arches and other figures at each end of 
the porch. The corner towers of the front 
will be built up forty-two feet, rising from 
the ground to a hight of 111 feet. The 
superstructure will contain arched windows 
and carvings on the sides, and will termi- 
nate in hexagonal pointed roofs. The work 
will cost $75,000, and will probably be 
finished by the early winter. When it is 
completed Copely Square, flanked on other 
sides by the Art Museum and the new Pub- 
lic Library, will hardly have its equal any- 
where in the country. 

The Baptists’ Temple. 

The site of Tremont Temple is still the 
scene of disorder and ruin, but the great 
work of tearing down and digging out is 
so far advanced that the foundation and a 
part of the front wall of the new structure 
are in place. Other portions of the walls 
are also laid, but the present stage of the 
work is such that its progress cannot be 
appreciated even by one who can get be- 
hind the fence. The church continues to 
worship in Music Hall, where it has re- 
cently welcomed back its pastor, Dr. G. C. 
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Lorimer, after his trip abroad. During the 
summer Dr. R. S. MacArthur of New York 
has supplied the pulpit, preaching three 
times a day to large congregations. 
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FROM THE INTERIOR. 
The Awful Fires. 

Every heart here aches over the awful suf- 
ferings which have come to our northern 
towns through the forest fires. Can no way 
of preventing them be discovered? It is 
almost impossible to realize that between 
five and six hundred persons have perished 
in the flames, that hardly less than $10,000., 
000 have been destroyed, that a tract of 
land containing about 600 square miles has 
been burned over and a score of towns in- 
jured or entirely wiped out. To read of 
such deeds of heroism as that of Engineer 
James Root makes one proud of one’s kind; 
hardly less so to read of the little girl of 
twelve years who carried her baby brother 
of two toa place of safety with the flames 
threatening her every step of the way. But 
she knew baby would be burned if she did 
not save him, so she saved him though it 
seemed to be beyond her strength. How 
welcome the rains have been to our North- 
ern settlers no words can tell. Not less wel- 
come here, though the storm Monday night 
took us all by surprise. Our tunnels were 
flooded. People were driven out of their 
homes. Basement restaurants had two or 
three feet of water. The Viking Ship filled 
and sank at its wharf. It has since been 
raised, and will be turned over to the mu- 
seum authorities for safe keeping. Butin 
spite of its destructiveness never was rain 
more needed, More came in one night than 
we had had for three months, and that 
which has followed has only met the de- 
mands of thirsty streets and burning fields. 
Vacation Experiences. 

At the first Ministers’ Meeting, held 
Monday morning at the Grand Pacific, a 
good number of bronzed faces were seen, 
belonging to men who had given themselves 
up during the summer to such outdoor 
work and sport as were calculated to fit 
them for better service in their churches. 
Nearly all reported their churches in a good 
condition and the outlook hopeful. 

A majority of the brethren spent at least 
a portion of. their vacation in going “a fish- 
ing.’’ Superintendent Armstrong carried 
off the palm for fish stories, although sev- 
eral others contended for the honor. Rev. 
W. A. Bartlett had been preaching at Elgin 
and Evanston. Rev. G. H. Bird of South 
Chicago, who takes his vacation a week at 
a time, as is must convenient, during the 
year, has been at home all summer, and has 
been rewarded with audiences which have 
steadily grown since the opening of the new 
building early last winter. The Sunday 
school has been larger than it was just be- 
fore Christmas. The success of this church, 
which is pre-eminently a church of the 
working people, is a convincing proof that 
wage-earners are not unwilling to attend 
church or indifferent to the gospel. Several 
brethren spoke enthusiastically of Macatawa 
Park, just over the lake in Michigan, as an 
ideal place for an outing. Dr. E. A, Adams 
gave three days each week to his work in 
the city among the Bohemians and four 
days to rest in the park. Here, too, Rev. 
G. H. Wilson, with Profs. Curtiss and Tay- 
lor, spent several weeks. Rev. J. C. Cro- 
mer was here for two or three weeks, after 
having had two weeks in Muncie, Ind., his 
native place. Dr. Loba had a broken vaca- 
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tion, owing to the sickness and death of 
two of the most honored members of his 
church—Hon. B. C. Cook and Mr. Larri- 
more. Rev. J. M. Campbell went to Colo- 
rado and came back with admiration for 
the scenery of that wonderful state. In 
grandeur there is nothing like it, he thinks, 
even in his native Scotland. Dr. Moses 
Smith had great joy in getting into close 
sympathy with the past in the glorious old 
towns of Plymouth and Concord and in the 
ancient yet fashionable Newport. Dr. Sav- 
age, in addition to visiting his native Crom- 
well in Connecticut, where forty-seven years 
ago he was ordained and married the same 
day, attended the fiftieth anniversary of his 
class at Yale. 

As usual, Dr. Goodwin has been in the 
North fishing. He has begun his werk with 
all his old enthusiasm. Dr. Gunsaulus, 
after a few weeks on the Massachusetts 
coast, came back to a congregation which 
filled the house and with a sermon on the 
messages of the sea, which the Inter-Ocean 
pronounces ‘‘a prose poem.” Dr. Willard 
Scott, who took a few weeks’ rest in the 
early summer in directing a summer school 
in Nebraska, has had three weeks in the 
East, preaching at Mont Clair. Dr. John- 
son is full of praises for the Alleghanies. 
Dr. Beaton found the rest which suits him 
in the lumber camps of the North. Dr. 
Krohm is much pleased with Sturgeon Bay. 
Rev. F. T. Lee had a delightful experience 
with his bicycle in Southeastern Wisconsin 
Rev. Mr. Willard is revisiting the Dakotas, 
where he spent so many years in hard 
pioneer service, and in Minnesota. Pro- 
fessor Fisk, with the exception of a short 
trip East, has been at his summer home on 
the shores of Lake Geneva. Professor Will- 
cox has remained in the city. Professor 
Scott has been at Traverse Bay, and Pro- 
fessor Jernberg has had a week or two at 
Macatawa Park. Dr. Noble spent his vaca- 
tion in the East, preaching six Sundays for 
the Tabernacle Church, New York, and en- 
joying Saratoga during the week. He also 
had the privilege of a brief visit in Maine at 
his old home. He was welcomed by fine 
congregations. In the-evening he spoke on 
the gambling mania and gave many illus- 
trations of its power, not alone with railway 
managers but with legislatures, and insisted 
that in every way sentiment should be made 
against it, that it may be rooted out from 
among us. Two of our number have re- 
ceived calls to other churches during the 
summer and have declined them—Rev. Mr. 
Wilson to Yankton, N. D., and Rev. J. R. 
Smith to Princeton, Ill. Rev. C. S. Leeper 
of Park Ridge died in a restaurant in 
Michigan while on his way home from his 
vacation two weeks ago. 


General Jottings. 

Miss Ida B. Wells, who has done so much 
to call attention to the disgraceful lynchings 
in the South, has been with us and has re- 
ceived from her own people an enthusiastic 
reception. Labor Day was observed by some 
thousands of men, but the rain rendered it 
less agreeable to parade the streets than it 
would otherwise have been. Some six or 
eight thousand are estimated to ‘:ave been 
in line. Members of the typographical and 
the cigar-makers, unions had no part in the 
ceremonies, perhaps on account of dissatis- 
faction with the political action which some 
of the leaders of the labor unions have 
taken. The schools opened Tuesday with 
an enormous crowd of pupils. At least 
175,000 were in attendance the first day. It 
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is almost impossible to get room enough for 
them. It requires nearly 4,000 teachers to 
look after them. At last the Pullman strike 
has been declared off. It came as the re- 
sult of the refusal of the Hussars, who had 
raised quite a sum of money for the relief of 
the suffering in Pullman, to appropriate 
anything to those who would not give up 
the strike. Representatives of the strikers 


have been sent to various places in the 
country to secure work for those who have 
not yet gone back to their old places in the 
shops. 
from the company’s houses. 


As yet there have been no evictions 
FRANKLIN. 


FROM THE NORTHWEST, 
Parish House Settlement. 

The nine Congregational churches of St. 
Paul have united to continue and enlarge the 
Parish House work begun by the People’s 
Church last year. It is in charge of a com- 
mittee of the Congregational Union of St. 
Paul, which has decided to undertake special 
work for men, This is an opportune time, 
for the Y. M. C. A., on account of financial 
embarrassment, is unable to do much ag- 
gressive work. The public opening was 
held a few days ago, and rarely has there 
been so much interest in a new movement 
as was evinced by the best people of St. 
Paul on that occasion. The Parish House 
is a large, four-story building centrally lo- 
cated. Nearly every street car in the city 
stops in front of the door. The nucleus of 
workers consists of eight Christian young 
men who will live in the building. A Men’s 
Club has been formed, with parlors, reading- 
rooms, dining-rooms and gymnasium. The 
initiation fee and dues for the club will be 
merely a nominal sum, so that no young 
man will be excluded on financial grounds. 

On the first floor is the coffee house, the 
profit of which is to pay the rental of the 
building. This room is also to be used for 
evangelistic services every night. The 
second floor is used for reading rooms, 
pailors and private dining-rooms. The 
third floor is the home of the «young men 
in residence, and contains also halls and 
lecture-rooms., On the fourth floor is the 
gymnasium. Arrangements are made with 
the State University and other institutions 
to give instruction in all the leading lines 
of university extension. This building is 
to be the center for all local denominational 
meetings of ministers and church organiza- 
tions. Already plans are maturing to open 
a similar adjacent building for work among 
the young women of the city. 

Although this movement is under the 
control of our denomination it is in no 
sense sectarian, but in general is to do 
work similar to the Y. M. C. A, with such 
moditications and additions as naturally 
bel. ng to social settlement work. This is 
the first attempt, so far as I know, to carry 
on institutional work by the union of many 
churches rather than by one cburch. Dr. 
Ingersoll, Dr. Smith and Rev. H. H. Hart 
are some cf the representative men on the 
committee, Rev. J. B. Drew is the general 
superintendent. 


Municipal Affairs. 

The leading business men and the best 
citizens of all political parties in St. Paul 
are thoroughly out of sympathy with Mayor 
Smith’s ‘‘wide open” policy. The gam- 
bling dens are all running seven days and 
nights a week and as a result attract the 
sports and thugs from other cities, On 
Sunday balloon ascensions are allowed in 
the corporate limits within two miles of the 
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City Hall. General disorder arises from the 
rough classes frequenting such displays. 
Petitions of protestants are pouring into 
the mayor’s office, which have thoroughly 
aroused the best classes, who will not endure 
such Sunday desecration in their dooryards. 
Either the mayor must of his own will stop 
such rank offenses or he will be compelled 
to do so by the law. 

The political pot is boiling vigorously in 
Minneapolis, too. While Mayor Eustis has 
given the city a fairly good business admin- 
istration, he is thought to be hand in glove 
with the leading wholesale liquor dealers, 
and hence has openly and defiantly refused 
to enforce certain explicit statutes against 
Sunday closing. In a word, instead of be- 
ing the city’s executive and enforcing law, 
he has assumed to be the city’s interpreter 
of law and has flatly refused to enforce cer- 
tain plain, fundamental laws of the munici- 
pality. 

The law-abiding and order-loving citizens 
are working hard to elect a mayor in No- 
vember who will have the moral stamina to 
enforce the good and sufficient laws which 
are upon our municipal statute-books. The 
city is also deeply interested in the men be- 
ing chosen for the next Legislature, as 
there is to be a grant for a new city charter 
this year. Some radical and far-reaching 
measures are to be embodied in the new 
charter, such as holding municipal elections 
at a separate time from county and national 
elections, also entirely divorcing municipal 
affairs from all party politics. 


Morning Star Mission. 

This mission is located on South Wash- 
ington Avenue, Minneapolis. Organized the 
beginning of the year, by Rev. E.S. Ellis, 
the blind evangelist, from the first it has 
become one of our leading missions, and in 
point of reclaiming and saving men it has 
no superior in the city. Aside from sup- 
porting a large Sunday school, the work is 
altogether evangelistic, preaching at the 
hall and on the streets in various parts of 
the city. 

A Kindergartner Warmly Welcomed. 

Miss Lucy Wheelock of Boston, who has 
just closed a series of lectures before the 
summer school at the university on kinder- 
garten methods, has aroused a deep interest 
in this work in Minnesota. She brings a 
vast store of information gathered from all 
sides, but the greatest thing which she 
brought to these hundreds of teachers was 
her own enthusiastic self. She is a born 
kindergartner and thoroughly fitted to in- 
spire those who have the first years of the 
child’s training. This work has been in the 
St. Paul schools for several years, but as 
yet has not been taken up by the schools of 
Minneapolis. But these lectures have thor- 
oughly aroused the mothers, so that the 
Kindergarten Association and private kin- 
dergartens have made a canvass and are 
planting many new schools throughout the 
city, especially in the poorer portions of the 
city. The number of children in these 
schools this year will be almost double that 
of last year. 

The Churches and Vacation. 

Nearly all of the pastors have returned 
and are getting the lines of the year’s work 
wellin hand. More of our people than ever 
have been away this summer—most of them 
at the neighboring lakes—but services both 
morning and evening have never been better 
sustained. In spite of strikes, social dis- 
order and agitation and hard times, the 
churches of the Northwest are convinced 
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as never before that the gospel of Christ is 
the only solvent for the ills of individuals 
and of society. And to this end the pro- 
gram for our approaching State association 
is peculiarly well planned, and our people 
are looking forward to it for an outpouring 
of the Spirit upon all of our churches, 


J. A. S. 
ee 


BOSTON EVANGELIOAL ALLIANOE. 


The opening meeting of the season last 
Monday morning at Bromfield Street Church 
brought together a large number of ministers 
of various denominations to listen to a discus- 
sion on The Keynote of the Coming Year, the 
speakers being Rev. Messrs. Isaac J. Lansing, 
Lewis B. Bates and George C. Lorimer. Mr. 
Lansing thought the crying need of the times 
was for a revival of morality, in which the 
churches shall second the efforts of General 
Martin for the suppression of vice. He de- 
plored the increase of dishonesty, Sabbath 
breaking and the social evil, claiming that the 
difficulty in dealing with these problems is 
that people of the highest respectability are in 
collusion with the offenders and resist all 
efforts to ventilate and remedy the evils. Our 
religion, he said, needs to be more practical 
and practicable, animated by an enthusiasm 
of love for righteousness and hatred for sin, 
which shall result in efforts to win souls for 
Christ at least as effective as those of the 
wicked to win souls for Satan. 

Dr. Bates, the new pastor of Bromfield Street 
Church, was heartily welcomed. His gray 
hair and flowimg beard gave him an elderly 
appearance, which was belied by his vigorous 
voice and manner. He believed that there 
could be no moral revival except it be pre- 
ceded by a revival of religion. His keynote 
for the coming year was the union of Christians 
for the salvation of those around them. He pro- 
posed that the members of the Alliance meet, 
forgetting their denominational boundaries, 
and, with the aid of a map of Boston, outline 
a plan of visitation among the unchurched 
masses, each pastor to take a division and, with 
the aid of his church members, call at every 
house, inviting the inmates to attend church. 
He estimated that it would be possible for the 
pastors of our city, with one-fourth of their 
church members, to make 100,000 calls during 
the next three months. 

After Dr. Lansing had pleaded for more law 
and Dr. Bates for more love, Dr. Lorimer hap- 
pily reconciled the two ideas by comparing 
the speakers to the pastors of neighboring 
churches, in each of which one of these doc- 
trines was emphasized. The congregation 
which constantly listened to the law gradually 
drifted over to the church where the gospel of 
love was preached, whose pastor expressed 
his regret at gaining an audience at the ex- 
pense of his brother’s loss. ‘ That’s allright,” 
said the deserted preacher, stoutly; “it is my 
forte to wing the arrow that shall pierce the 
sinful heart, and yours to pour in the oil and 
wine. Keep right on doing it, and when all 
are converted we will march side by side, re- 
joicing that each has been found worthy to 
have a hand in this blessed work.” Dr. Lori- 
mer’s motto for the new year was, “ All for 
Christ, Christ for all and each, and each and 
all for one another.” 
moral, he said, by a sermon or a book, but by 
the touch of a mighty personal influence. He 
sharply rapped the Oxford Summer School of 
Theology, believing that the craze for higher 
criticism was undermining the foundations of 
true religion, and that there ought to be more 
talk about salvation and less about evolution. 
Dr. Lorimer pleaded for the membership in 
the alliance and the support of the stronger 
evangelical ministers, and thought that, should 
the coming winter bring as much suffering as 
the preceding, the Alliance ought to be organ- 
ized to give as prompt and effective help as 
did the Ruggles Street Baptist Church in the 
fire of last spring. The addresses received 
marked attention and frequent applause. 


People are not made 
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THE GOOD HEARER IS ONE WHO MEDI- 

TATES, 

The Longer Catechism, compiled by the 
Westminster divines in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, in answering the question, ‘‘ What is 
required of those that hear the Word 
preached?’’ mentions as one of the duties 
of hearers to ‘‘ examine what they hear by 
the Scriptures.”’ 

It is a suggestion in which we feel the 
masculine greatness of the Puritan era, 
These divines boldly submitted the utter- 
ances of the pulpit to criticism, and to criti- 
cism of the most radical order. The occu- 
pants of the pew are frequently warned 
against criticising those they hear; but 
criticism is not to be deprecated, except 
when it is of the wrong kind. Too often, 
indeed, it is despicable enough. It may not 
rise above some peculiarity of the preacher’s 
appearance or the intonations of his voice. 
Very frequently its extreme limit is the 
question whether he is a man of ability or 
whether he has done well today. But surely 
it is an infinitely nobler and more momen- 
tous thing to ask whether what he has said 
is in accordance with the word of God. 

This old Puritan notion is as bold in its 
estimate of the hearer as it is in inviting 
criticism of the preacher. It presupposes 
that the hearer is well enough acquainted 
with the Scriptures to be able to test what 
he hears by this standard. He does not 
come empty to church, his mind a mere 
blank sheet, on which the preacher may 
write anything he chooses: on the contrary, 
he brings a mind occupied and exercised 
with the truth; he has learned from the 
Scriptures the will of God for his salvation; 
and he comes to learn it more fully. It is 
to be feared that this would be too sanguine 
a view to take of many a congregation; but 
it points out the pathway of attainment to 
hearers; and every preacher would covet 
hearers of this kind. 

I remember once hearing a magnificent 
lecture on the St. Bernard Pass. It was 
delivered by a man of the most varied in- 
formation, and he dealt with his subject 
under every possible aspect. As he went 
on, the impression of opulence and splendor 
continually growing, I could not belp feel- 
ing how much more can be seen in any 
remarkable spot by a thoroughly trained 
mind than by ordinary eyes. An ordinary 
traveler might go over the same ground 
with some appreciation of the sublime and 
picturesque, but, not knowing history, the 
landscape for him would be destitute of 
the associations of adventure and heroism 
that crowd on the mind of the historical 
student at every turn. So, not knowing 
science, the ordinary traveler would vaguely 
perceive that the road was fringed with 
grass and mountain flowers, and that the 
rocks overhanging the pass were of weird 
and fantastic shapes; but the scientific 
man, knowing botany, sees a wonderful 
book of novel and beautiful forms, every 
one of which either piques his curiosity or 
is referred to its own place in his mental 
collection; and, knowing geology, as he 
jifts bis eyes to the strangely riven and 
stratified rocks, his imagination ranges back 
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over millenniums and sees in motion the 
immeasurable forces of the primeval world. 

Each man, in short, sees in any scene just 
as much as he brings the power of seeing: 
according to the poverty or riches of his 
own mind is the amount of the harvest of 
information he is able to reap from the 
landscape. And exactly the same is true 
of hearing: from any product of the mind, 
whether it be book or poem, oration or 
sermon, each hearer carries away in pro- 
portion to what he brings. Every speaker, 
whether his theme be secular or sacred, is 
aware how audiences differ in this respect. 
Some set themselves at once to listen; they 
are patient and vigilant, tracking out the 
path of the discourse in its more obscure 
and intricate portions, and welcoming it 
with bright and intelligent signs as it 
emerges in its clearer and more brilliant 
passages; they understand the reference in 
every allusion to history or literature; and 
they appreciate not only the broader effects 
but the finest shades of wit and humor. 
Before such an audience the speaker does 
his best and grows warmer and happier to 
the close. But there are audiences that 
chill a speaker and empty him of energy. 
Their range of information is circumscribed 
and his points are lost on them; their 
minds lack agility and, if they do not miss 
the suggestions of humor altogether, they 
come lagging up after time. They have 
brought little to the feast of reason, and, 
therefore, they carry little away. 

In the Christian Church, where the gospel 
is preached to the poor, we are not entitled, 
except in exceptional circumstances, to ex- 
pect exquisite subtleties of allusion or refer- 
ences to recondite learning to be under- 
stood; but there is a noble intelligence ac- 
cessible to all our hearers for which we are 
entitled to look. This is the culture obtain- 
able from the Bible. It is marvelous, where 
a genuine love of the truth exists, how inti- 
mate is the acquaintance with the Scripture 
which may be possessed by the otherwise 
uneducated. Noclassical scholar of Oxford 
knows his Homer or Horace as well as many 
an English cottager knows her Testament. 
No Shakespearean scholar in the country is 
as familiar with the plays of the great 
dramatist as many a Scottish shepherd is 
with the law amd the prophets and the 
Psalms. And could there be any better cul- 
ture? Not only is the Bible an extensive 
and noble literature, the record of a vast 
and varied history, but it deals throughout 
with the profoundest ideas, which open out 
the mind that grapples with them. There 
is many a brain in hut and cottage that, 
solely out of the Bible, has built up for it- 
self a conception of the universe—of God 
and man, of life, duty and destiny—grander 
and truer than can be found in many a sys- 
tem of philosophy. Give me such hearers; 
there are none better. They may not have 
what the pedantic call culture; but there 
are no straightforward reasonings which 
their self-disciplined minds cannot follow 
or solid ideas which they cannot grasp. 

In such minds not only is the thought 
of the preacher received but it is enriched. 
In a belfry, where there is a chime of bells, 
if you strike one, it is said, all the rest will 
begin to sound at the same time; and in a 
full mind, when a thought is introduced, it 





sets in motion kindred ideas, which are 
there already and come forth to illustrate 
and expand it. When an intelligent hearer 
is in church, he may be said to hear two 
sermons—the one preached by the minister 
and another, composed of the ideas and 
illustrations suggested in his own mind by 
what the minister says—and sometimes the 
latter may be the better of the two. 

Thomas Boston, the author of The Four- 
fold State, tells how his earliest religious 
impressions were received from listening to 
the conversation of his parents and other 
godly persons on their way from church. 
The church was several miles from the ham- 
let where his parents resided; and they and 
their neighbors, as they returned home, 
went over the discourse, not merely repeat- 
ing what they could remember, but compar- 
ing its different parts with the Scriptures 
and with their Christian experience. This 
was the Puritan ideal turned into fact; and 
the keen-witted boy, as he listened, received 
impressions which were never to be blotted 
out of the depth and reality of the Christian 
life. You can read almost the same thing 
in the autobiographical chapters at the be- 
ginning of The Life of John G. Paton and 
in the Reminiscences of Thomas Carlyle. 
What kind of conversation do our children 
listen to, as they accompany us home from 
church? 

By conference with one another the hear- 
ers of the gospel may thus build up the 
structure of truth within their minds; but 
it is chietly by solitary meditation that this 
is to be done. By reading and by hearing 
we may to a certain extent appropriate the 
thoughts of others; but, if we are to be 
thinkers ourselves and have thoughts of 
our own, we must meditate. Reading and 
hearing, good as they are, may be a snare. 
There are cases in which reading is a 
disease; and we may run about to hear so 
much that we have no time to think. The 
glory of the truth, the beauty of Christ, the 
power of salvation are things not merely to 
be heard about, but to be experienced. 
Preaching is only the testimony of others 
to the existence and the goodliness of the 
land; but we must visit the country our- 
selves. It is when we have thus in ourselves 
a foundation of belief that we are able to 
hear aright; we have a living interest in 
what is preached, because we are needing 
stones wherewith to build higher the struc- 
ture of our own faith. 

pees 8) é 


THE CALL AND OLAIM OF THE 
AMERICAN BOARD UPON 
YOUNG MEN. 


THE ELDER TO THE YOUNGER, 





BY REV. E. B. WEBB, D. D. 





Our appeal is to the young men in our 
churches to come forward at once, and, 
entering into the great designs of the 
American Board, attend the annual meet- 
ing and mingle their energies and sympa- 
thies with the counsels and experiences 
of their seniors, and su give a fresh and 
vigorous impulse to the gracious work. 
The reasons for this are many and urgent. 
In the first place, the undertaking to which 
the board has committed itself rises above 
and reaches beyond every other undertak- 
ing, sacred or secular. In his history of 
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the nineteenth century Robert Mackenzie 
opens a chapter in these words: 


In the foremost rank of powers destined to 
change the face of the world stand Christian 
missions. These may almost be regarded as 
products of this century, and the imposing 
magnitude which they have gained is alto- 
gether recent. ... There are few things in 
human history that wear an aspect of higher 
moral grandeur than the opening of what 
are now our great missions. ... Among the 
glories of the century is none greater than 
this. All other enterprises of beneficence 
must yield to this magnificent attempt to 
expel cohenes superstitions and convey into 
every heart the ennobling influences of the 
Christian religion. 

There may be those who still cry out 
against Christian missions. But that cry 
is their own condemnation—a withering tes- 
timony from their own lips to both their 
ignorance and impiety. The grandeur of 
the work commands the attention of all 
men, and enlists the sympathies of all who 
have been born again. Identified, mind and 
heart, with this divine, world-embracing 
enterprise, no man can be without partaking 
in thought and character somewhat of its 
moral grandeur and beneficence. Such an 
enterprise with such aims must react power- 
fully and vitally upon its promoters. If 
one is lifted gradually to the object of his 
devout contemplations, and comes finally to 
makeits characteristics his own, then surely, 
as a matter of mental enlargement and spir- 
itual elevation, nothing can exceed the im- 
portance of devoting one’s self, personally 
and heartily, to this magnificent missionary 
undertaking. 

Then again one comes, in the atmos- 
phere of a great missionary meeting like 
the annual gathering of the board, into a 
closer sympathy with God—into sympathy 
with the vast and gracious designs an- 
nounced in prophecy and in the cross of 
Christ—and into an understanding of the 
movements that embrace the nations and 
the centuries. Prophecies that reach into 
our day and beyond, and record in advance 
the trend and the triumph of our holy reli- 
gion, are read with feelings vague and un- 
ceitain. But when we hear from the lips 
of the missionary that these radiant proph- 
ecies are being fulfilled in the earth today 
our hearts are drawn into a closer sym- 
pathy with God. We understand His Word. 
We know the meaning of Calvary. We are 
assured of the divine intent from what is 
actually transpiring, as when we see the 
poles and wires stretched along the streets 
we know the city’s darkness is to be ex- 


pelled by electric lights. In the promise, . 


‘Lo, | am with you,’’ we recognize com- 
panionship and guidance. Now we hear 
the voice of God from the lips of Moses and 
Isaiah; we feel the throbbing of the infinite 
heart in the invitations and promises of the 
gospel. Nowhere else do we come so closely 
into the current of God’s feelings. From 
no other hight do we see so far and so 
clearly into the certainty and the success 
of Messianic designs. 

Still further, at the annual meeting of the 
board, one is drawn sympathetically and 
practically into the current of missionary 
activities. From the returned missionary, 
hurrying through his story that he may get 
back to his work, we learn how they kindled 
the first light and how they made it shine 
afar; how they gathered the first assembly 
and opened to them the provisions of an in- 
finite mercy; how they won the first convert 
and established the church and planted the 
school; and then how they moved on from 
the shore inland over the hills and across 
the plains, carrying blessings with them 
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as the sun carries light and life. Outside an 
annual meeting how many persons stop to 
reflect that it is hardly one hundred years 
since the great missionary societies came 
into existence, or that the stupendous effort 
to evangelize the world is yet in its infancy. 

But what promise is in this infancy— 
promise that surpasses everything except 
the horizon of prophecy and the power of 
God! How many of our young men in mer- 
cantile life, and having the markets of the 
world under their eye, know what is being 
done in Africa, for instance? The flag of 
every nation floats over some portion of its 
vast territory; but a little army of 700 or- 
dained missionaries, with 7,000 native as- 
sistants, soldiers under the banner of the 
cross, are pressing in from the twilight of 
the shores to the dark interior, not for war 
or trade, but to redeem the inhabitants and 
reclaim the land. The southern part of 
Africa is aglow with missionary zeal, and 
the Upper Congo has five large steamers 
navigating its affluent waters in the interest 
of the Christian religion. 

How many stop to consider that it is not 
one hundred years since Christian teaching 
in India was prohibited by a Christian 
nation. And not fifty years since grants of 
millions of dollars were made for pagan 
worship in that same land of caste, super- 
stition and crime. Now this same govern- 
ment gives its powerful aid and influence to 
Christianity, helping Christian churches and 
schools and hospitals to the ascendancy in 
that same land. In more than 6,000 villages 
converts to Christianity are found today, 
and many of those persons best informed 
believe that India is already in the spring- 
time of a wonderful transformation. One 
who ought to know says: ‘Christ rules 
British India, India is unconsciously im- 
bibing this new civilization, succumbing to 
its irresistible influence.’’ 

These are examples of what the mission- 
aries are doing, and certainly not in all 
respects the most favorable, and yet worthy 
of the supreme attention of every Christian 
man. In the annual meetings the great 
facts of progress, and signs that foretoken 
the regeneration, reform and revolution of 
tribes, nations, islands and continents, are 
brought out and dwelt upon till the heart 
throbs with great aspirations and hopes. 

Upon the young men will come soon the 
responsibility of directing and supporting 
all these vital forces, The institutions of 
religion, Christian churches, schools, col- 
leges and all these great missionary socie- 
ties, rooted now and growing in every land, 
will come into the hands of the young men, 
as well as the banks, the manufactures, the 
agriculture and the commerce of this great 
nation. And to control and carry forward 
all these mighty interests in the fear of God 
and in subjection to the kingdom of heaven 
requires something beyond impulse or tem- 
porary enthusiasm. Discipline, thought, ex- 
perience are essential, and to participate in 
the reviews, counsels and conclusions of the 
annual meeting is to begin along these lines. 
The tremendous responsibility must be met. 
And the meeting of it will be felt among 
the nations to the ends of theearth. Young 
men, are you ready—ready to receive the 
trust and push the gracious work with all 
your resources, energies, sympathies and 
affections? God guide and bless you! 

aS eee 

I will not make a religion for God nor 
suffer any to make a religion for me.— 
Whichcote’s Aphoriens. 
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SIXTY DAYS OFF. 


When a feller takes a day off—O, he learns a lot o’ 
things 

From the very doves a-flyin’, with the music in their 
wings; 

From the hills and from the valleys, where the 
dreams and dews is found— 

When a feller takes a day off, an’ his soul is loafin’ 
round! 

The Southern bard who thus gave vent to 
his emotions may not have had any particu- 
lar holiday or jaunt in mind, but any one 
who knows anything about the beatific 
mental state denominated soul loafing, or 
any one to whom the past summer is mem- 
orable because of some specific pleasuring 
in the wilderness or on the mountain side 
or over seas, will respond to his homely 
sentiments. The lines, at any rate, will 
serve as a thread on which I may string a 
few reminiscences of beautiful places in 
Great Britain, somewhat out of the beaten 
line of travel. 

In one respect [ resemble the little Brook- 
line girl who was asked on a returning 
steamer the other day what she enjoyed 
most abroad. ‘‘I haven’t been abroad,’’ 
was her reply. ‘I’ve only been to Eng- 
land,” That is the charm of the British 
Isles to us Americans, They are just for- 
eign enough to be interesting, while they are 
sufficiently like our own country to make 
it difficult to be homesick. The moment 
you land at Liverpool or Southampton your 
eye is caught by a queer sight, your ear ar- 
rested by a difference in accent or the fasten- 
ing of an unusual word to a familiar object 
like a street car or an elevator; but scratch 
these superficial variations and you find the 
dear old mother tongue, ours as well as 
theirs, only uttered so much more musically 
by them than by us. 

Your experience on the docks is a fore- 
runner of the conflict of sensations through 
which you will often pass as you journey 
up and down the island when the novel 
and the familiar present themselves to 
view. Though you are “only in Eng- 
land”? and notin the far-away Tyrol or in 
the land of the midnight sun, you have 
more than enough to interest and delight 
you for weeks and even months. Great 
cities rich with historic suggestion and 
present-day concerns, quaint, sleepy little 
villages, ancient walled towns like Oxford 
and York, stately cathedrals and tiny parish 
churches, gleaming rivers and verdant 
meadows, fertile fields with their luxuriant 
growths diversified by the ever-present scar- 
let poppy, quiet lanes guarded on each side 
by fragrant hedges—these are some of the 
things in England that appeal to the lover 
of nature, Add to its natural charms the 
happy homes and warm hearts with which 
no country under the sun is blessed in a 
greater degree, and the most fastidious 
traveler can desire no more satisfactory 
combination of interests. 

The summer of 1894, in contrast to its 
predecessor, will go on record in England 
as one of the coolest and wettest for many 
years. While America was under a blanket 
of parching heat, dripping skies and a de- 
lightful temperature were the rule on the 
European side of the Atlantic. Most of us 
who were there exploded several times over 
the popular fallacy that English rains are 
not wet rains. To be sure William Winter 
rhapsodizes over those ‘ brief, light, pleas- 
ant rains,’ and John Burroughs declares 
that all one has to do in England to avoid a 
shower is to get over the fence into the next 
lot, but the unsuspecting tourist should re- 
member that these graceful writers are al- 
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lowed in the interests of their craft a certain 
measure of poetic license. 

However, we had no reason to complain 
concerning the crisp, sunny days vouchsafed 
us for our run through Wales. Thisisa 
province of the kingdom which the conven- 
tional tourist usually passes by, but he 
loses some of the mest picturesque moun- 
tain, valley and coast scenery to be found 
across the sea. Visited in late July, when 
the foliage is at its thickest and greenest, 
and when merry haymaking parties of men, 
women and children, toiling far into the long 
twilight, give life and color to the fields, one 
sees Wales atits best. Its principal charms, 
at least those of North Wales, can be in- 
spected ina week, ‘The itinerary, however 
rapid, should include the Torrent Walk at 
Dolgelly, a drive along the Mawddach to 
the fashionable seashore resort, Barmouth, 
where Dr. R. W. Dale spends his holidays, 
and a trip onthe Toy Railroad from Port 
Madoc to Blaneau Ffestiniog, winding as it 
does along the slopes of the mountains, 
whence one catches captivating visions of 
the distant sea and the nearer valleys. 

Bettws-y-Coed is a good place in which to 
drop anchor for a quiet Sunday. It resem- 
bles closely Jackson in the White Mountains. 
You will be ready Monday, if the day is fine, 
for the climb up Snowdon, which, towering 
up 3.571 feet, is the highest peak in Eng- 
land or Wales. It is a long, hard pull to 
the top, but the view amply repays one, 
though a foot-sore but plucky individual in 
my party assents to this dictum with con- 
siderable mental reservation. The comfort 
and quiet, however, of the Hotel George at 
Bangor, whither three weary travelers be- 
took themselves on their descent from Snow- 
don, went far toward compensating for the 
fatigue of the ascent, and a day of idling on 
the banks of the Menai Straits in close view 
of the two famous marvels of engineering 
that bridge this body of water brought the 
Welsh tour to a fortunate close. 

Even a short stay in this distinct section 
of the queen’s dominion makes you aware 
that you are in the midst of a people using 
one of the most remarkable languages 
known to civilized man, A vowel is as rare 
in Wales as a glass of ice water in London. 
What vowels they have are made to do the 
work of a pack horse, being saddled on 
both sides with half a dozen consonants. A 
Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Vowels 
would have abundant scope in Wales. Not 
that I would traduce the Welsh language— 
but [ think the Welsh people should be al- 
lowed the monopoly of its use. 

American tourists were scarce in the 
Scotch Highlands this summer. Most of 
them anyway hurry from Glasgow through 
the Trossachs to Edinburgh and think they 
have done Scotland, but they haven’t until 
they have seen Oban on the west coast, a 
day’s sail from Glasgow via the Clyde, 
teeming with shipping interests, the lovely 
Kyles of Bute and the Crinan Canal]. Pro- 
fessor Blackie expresses my opinion when 
he says: 

For Oban is a daipty place, 
In distant or in nigh lands; 


No town delights the tourist race 
Like Oban in the Highlands. 


Oban holds the key to all the historic, 
romantic and scenic attractions of Western 
Scotland—to Iona, sacred to Christian faith 
because here St. Columba planted the cross 
in 563; to Staffa, with its curious Fingal’s 
Cave, which the geographies of our child- 
hood led us to regard as one of the wonders 
of the world; to the isle of Skye,.far up to 
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the northwest, whose very name suggests 
broad horizons and a bracing atmosphere; 
and to all the glories of the western sea, 
shimmering in sunshine and moonlight and 
beckoning the yachtsman. No wonder that 
after a cruise on that restless bit of the At- 
lantic William Black could write such books 
as White Wings, and put into them the 
salt and shimmer of the sea. 

Let every well-disposed tourist remember, 
by the way, that Oban has a brave and use- 
ful little Congregational church, which is 
doing much in social and educational ways 
for the town. It has a faithful pastor, and 
several laymen who love and serve it as the 
apple of their eye. In summer prominent 
preachers of the denomination visiting Oban 
occupy its pulpit, and it has had so much 
good preaching all these years that it en- 
dures with good grace the ministrations of 
a very ordinary American who may happen 
along, and it will always give a genuine 
Highland welcome to either minister or lay- 
men from these shores. 

From Oban it is a long, charming day’s sail 
up the Caledonian Canal to Inverness, The 
water trip is really through a series of four 
lochs connected by short strips of canal— 
hence the name of the tour is somewhat mis- 
leading. You are practically sailing most of 
the time through lakes resting like gems in 
the embrace of wooded mountains, the mon- 
arch of all being Ben-Nevis, 4,406 feet high 
and covered usually with a cloud. The 
views are quite similar in their general char- 
acteristics to those one gets on Lake George 
in this country, but the shores of Lake 
George are not adorned with castles around 
whose ivy-clothed and now crumbling walls 
tradition has woven many a story of love and 
adventure, of bloody outrage and of quick 
reprisal, This entire region has witnessed 
some of the most stirring scenes in Scottish 
history and Prince Charlie’s name still has 
power to stir the Highland heart. It is 
interesting, too, to find on every hand traces 
of the old Vikings who so many centuries 
ago penetrated into the numerous bays and 
lochs which indent the western coast. What 
hardy, daring sea-dogs those Norsemen 
must have been! The tales one hears abéut 
them savor of the heroic age, but the evi- 
dences of their prowess are altogether too 
substantial to be remanded to fairy land. 

When the boat emerges from Loch Ness 
the queenly city of Inverness, the capi- 
tal of Northern Scotland, comes in sight. 
This, too, is an excellent center for side 
trips and a pleasant place in which to while 
away a week, with its handsome bridges 
and imposing fortifications on the hill asso- 
ciated with Macbeth. Exchanging at Inver- 
ness the steamer for the railway carriage, 
one is soon speeding through the Grampian 
Hills, where Norman’s father, if I may 
judge from casual glimpses from the car 
window, is still feeding his flocks. In six 
heurs Crieff is reached, one of the loveliest 
inland resorts in Scotland. Fine driving 
and coaching are within easy reach. 

It is only an hour or two thence to the 
ancient seat of learning, known as St. An- 
drews, overlooking the German Ocean. It 
was once the ecclesiastical metropolis. A 
great deal of Scottish history was made 
there, and there several of the heroes of the 
Reformation suffered martyrdom. Now it 
is as peaceful as Andover Hill, and presents 
a somewhat more animated appearance in- 
asmuch as it is a great golf center. 

Scotland, indeed, well deserves the adjec- 
tive ‘“‘bonnie.’’ One soon gets to love its 
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bleak hills and its remote lakes and valleys. 
The dialect, too, is melodious. The ex- 
pressions ‘‘a wee bit’? and ‘‘yon man” 
linger pleasantly in one’s mind. Then, too, 
the Scotch seem to be such a happy people. 
The bagpipe man is omnipresent. The 
coach driver by your side, as like as not, 
is whistling softly to himself, Bonny Dun- 
dee, and thinking of a bonnet that he ex- 
pects to see at the turn of the road. The 
Irish jig dancer who amuses the passengers 
as the ship is going through the locks is 
so comical that you are forced to empty 
your purse of coppers. The kilt skirts, 
now, alas, becoming less common, detain 
and please the eye. And life even in the 
far-away villages in the Highlands seems 
uniformly happy and wholesome. The 
martial spirit still finds expression in one 
way and another, and Scottish mothers 
still hold before their bairns chivalrous 
ideals, and urge them to be heroes and not 
cowards as they go out to fight life’s battles. 
One thing you expect to find in a genu- 
ine Scotchman, and that is sterling stuff. 
Burns and Scott could hardly help scoring 
successes in the realm of poetry and fiction 
with such material at their command. 

It is quite a transition to pass from the 
wild scenery of the north and west of Scot- 
land to the gently undulating downs and 
the quiet lanes and by-ways of the Isle of 
Wight. Yet the change gives one a good 
idea of the variety of landscape in Great 
Britain. The Isle of Wight does not seem 
to be a popular resort compared with 
Brighton and Margate, though Cowes and 
Ryde, the points nearest the English coast, 
have a considerable transient clientage. 
But most of the persons who go habitually 
to the Isle of Wight are drawn by its even, 
salubrious climate, and its savor of repose 
and detachment from care and trouble. It 
presents about sixty-five miles of coast to 
the encircling channel and the walks along 
theshore are unrivaled for beauty. 

Undercliff, on the south side, is one of the 
famous points, but for solid satisfaction 
commend me to the little town of Shanklin, 
with its rambling streets, its red-tiled 
houses, its picturesque flume known as the 
Chine, and its superb view of the water. It 
is a hard place to tear one’s self from at the 
full of the moon and when to present de- 
light is added the recollection of memora- 
ble experiences that pass in review as one 
says farewell to England after a summer’s 
sojourn there. But the steamer waits at 
Southampton and I hear my Southern poet 
saying: 

When a feller takes a day off—sets his soul to loafin’ 

Where the bills climb up to heaven, an’ the rapid 
rivers sound, 

’Pears like the world is newer, with its loveliness 
and light, 

An’ his eyes are seein’ truer, an’ his heart’s a-beatin’ 
right. 

BR. Ay B. 

Most of the good deeds ministers and lay- 
men, too, have done on their vacations will! 
not be chronicled, for those who do them 
are not in the habit of reporting them; but 
one worth telling bas come to us, not from 
the man who did it. He is a pastor in the 
vicinity of Boston, and, finding that the min- 
ister of a small church near where he was 
spending his vacation had not had an outing 
for some time, he sent the minister away for 
two weeks and supplied the pulpit. Seeing 
that the meeting house needed repairs, he 
appealed to the people for a collection for 
that purpose, to which there was a generous 
response. Then he called persona!ly on mem- 
bers of the congregation and raised enough 
to complete the work. 
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GOLDEN-ROD. 


BY ANGELINA W. WRAY. 


OQ! the golden-rod grew on the sunny hill, 
Where the idle vines were creeping, 
But her yellow eyes were tightly shut, 
And the pretty flower was sleeping. 
All day long around her bloomed 
Daisy and rose and thistle, 
All day long above her rang 
The bluebird’s cheery whistle. 


0! the golden-rod grew on the sunny hil! 
Till the summer days were over, 

Till the scarlet poppies drooped and died 
With the pink wild rose and clover. 

Straight and tall in the autumn haze 
The busy brown bees found her, 

Straight and tall through the autumn days 
fhe grasses clustered round her. 


0! the golden-rod grew on the sunny hill, 
With butterflies fluttering near her, 

And the brown birds sang of her cool green leaves 
and twittered and chirped to cheer her. 

“ Twit! twit! twee! twee!” they whispered low 
Snatches of song and story, 

Till under the soft blue skies there blazed 
A flame of golden glory. 


0! the golden-rod blooms on the hill today, 

Where the maple leaves are turning, 
Waving high with the waves of grass, 

Like a golden taper burning ; 
Bending low on the passing breeze, 

In the noontide’s radiant splendor, 
Queen of meadow and field and hill, 

Beautiful, strong and tender. 

eS Sane See 

A teacher in an eminent private school 
was asked recently what she considered the 
greatest obstacle nowadays in a girl’s edu- 
cation, and she promptly replied, ‘‘ Their 
mothers.”’ She then explained that the 
school in which she taught nominally 
opened in October, but that a large contin- 
gent of the pupils came straggling back as 
late as the middle of November. In May or 
early June off they flit again, and meantime 
the Christmas holidays intervene when the 
girls engage excessively in social gayeties, 
which use up their vitality and leave them 
unfit for study. We then inquired how they 
ever learn anything under such a régime, 
and again the teacher promptly replied, 
‘‘They don’t!’’ In nine cases out of ten it 
is the mother who is at fault. She insists 
upon having her daughter attend operas, 
theaters and parties, claiming that such 
forms of recreation are an essential part of 
her education. The English are much more 
sensible in their simplicity of school and 
college life and in the postponement of so- 
cial duties until a girl has completed her 
studies, 


There is a group of elderly ladies who, in 
early girlhood, kept up a somewhat volumi- 
nous correspondence with each other, but 
in later life it has been restricted to an ex- 
change of letters only once a year and then 
on their birthdays. In this way, though 
widely separated both by distance and the 
formation of new ties, their friendships have 
been kept in repair and tbe annual messages 
are a source of perennial pleasure. It is 
interesting to note that with advancing 
years the writers are inclined to discuss the 
deep problems of life rather than mere per- 
sonalities. For instance a question asked 
by one writer was this: ‘‘ What are some of 
the compensations of old age?’ Out of 
her sanctified womanhood, from the stand- 
point of long service as a busy pastor’s wife, 
one wrote in reply: ‘‘1t enables us to see 
the true values of life.’ How suggestive 
the answer! Much of our unhappiness is 
due to seeing small matters large and large 
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matters small. Welcome the period when, 
through the perspective of years, our spir- 
itual vision becomes clarified ‘‘to see the 
true values of life.’’ 


During the last two or three months 
many American families have been living 
in hotels and boarding houses and have 
unconsciously revealed to the public their 
habits of home life. In cases where chil- 
dren have accompanied their parents there 
has been an opportunity to observe the 
lamentable lack of parental control. The 
mother who plaintively remarked of her 
fourteen-year-old son, ‘“‘I do wish that boy 
wouldn’t smoke,’’ is a type of hundreds of 
others who apparently never dream of exer- 
cising authority in such matters. Said an- 
other indulgent mamma, ‘‘I suppose Mary 
ought not to eat so much candy, but what 
can I do when friends give it to her?’’ 
The alternative of forbidding, or even of 
regulating, its use would have been re- 
garded as unduly severe. These are genu- 
ine but common illustrations of a laxity 
which marks the management of young 
people. How can they fail to be moral 
weaklings as they grow older if thus de- 
prived of all wholesome discipline during 
the formative years? In the last analysis 
it is often laziness which hinders the par- 
ent from exercising proper authority. It 
is so much easier to yield to a child’s wishes 
than to take time to train his character. 


The idea that the province of woman is 
‘*to inspire and to appreciate’’ was freshly 
illustrated recently by four sisters who, 
having inspired in their only brother a 
chivalrous devotion rarely equaled, sought 
some means of showing their appreciation. 
‘¢ We don’t want him to think we take for 
granted all he does for us,’’ said one of 
them, ‘‘ we know he is a great deal nicer to 
us than most brothers are to their sisters, 
and we want to show him that we realize 
it.” So the four put their curly heads to- 
gether, and the conference resulted in a 
six course dinner for their brother and his 
college friends who were spending their 
vacation in town. Excitement ran high on 
the eventful day. No pains were spared in 
decorating the tables or concocting novel or 
favorite dishes, and not least among the 
attractions were the girls themselves, in 
dainty caps and aprons, ready to anticipate 
every wish and having donned with their 
costumes a demurely distant air, to the 
great amusement of the college ‘ men,” 
who voted the affair a complete success. 
If brotherly kindness were more often re- 
warded by some thoughtful attention such 
as this, would there not be less occasion 
for the complaint that boys ‘‘are far more 
anxious to please other fellows’ sisters than 


their own?”’ 
—_— oe 


THE GROWING ORISES OF OHILDREN. 


BY FLORENCE HULL. 





As the world grows older there will be 
increasing need for care of the health during 
youth, for, far from becoming easier, life 
promises to become more difficult to every 
generation. The problem will be, after 
a while, what part of education formerly 
deemed essential can be dispensed with? 
Every one will realize that some part of the 
accumulated burden must be shifted or 
human nature will succumb. But the prob- 
lem is notso very far inthefuture. Perhaps 
it is with us at the present instant. Are we 
all equal in health and power to the demands 
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the present makes upon us? Is the yoke our 
children wear easy and loose upon their 
tender young shoulders? It is easy, in an 
age which prides itself upon being practical 
and sensible, to get assent to the affirmation 
that ‘‘ health is the first wealth,’’ but the 
assent is too often with the lips and not 
with the heart. That vaulting ambition 
which runs away with good sense makes 
us look complacently upon the spectacle of 
achild of average physique staggering under 
herculean tasks. Not all children are over- 
worked. Natural indolence saves many, 
and in some cases the good management of 
teachers. But few children are in such 
perfect physical condition that they can do 
with ease the amount of intellectual work 
that ought reasonably to be expected of 
them. And the reason why they are not 
in this good condition is largely owing to a 
neglect upon the part of their guardians of 
some of the fundamental principles of 
growth. 

One of these is that growth of body pro- 
ceeds by ‘fits and starts.’’ There are peri- 
ods of almost absolute rest, and again there 
are seasons of remarkable activity when the 
frame expands or shoots upward with a 
rapidity that sometimes makes a surprised 
parent say, ‘‘ You can almost see the child 
grow.’ During the quiet period nature is 
storing up energy against a sudden call, 
and at the hour that circumstances favor 
there is a quick demand for all this residue 
of power, and the system is absolutely 
drained for the time of its resources, 
Whether the child passes through these 
growing crises favorably depends upon two 
things—his previous immunity from wast- 
ing diseases and his exemption from severe 
mental labor at the time. Every infantile 
malady escaped is so much capital of 
strength. Instead of fancying that little 
ones should hasten to have certain diseases 
supposed to be incidental to early life, par- 
ents should believe that the longer any 
sickness can be deferred the better. The 
endeavor should be to make the child 
strong enough to resist contagion and epi- 
demic disorders. If he passes a certain 
point he is thereafter comparatively safe, 
for grown persons rarely take ‘ children’s 
diseases,’”’ and then only when their consti- 
tutions have become weakened so that some 
sort of illness is inevitable for them. 

‘*Youth,’’ observes some one, ‘is the 
time when we drive in our coffin nails, not 
only for ourselves but for our offspring.”’ 
There is ample proof to sustain this idea 
that it matters very much to our children 
what our own physical condition was in 
our youth. But if we cannot undo the evil 
effects of injudicious rearing in our own 
case, we can instruct our children in the 
laws of self-preservation, so that they will 
be enabled to avoid the excesses and im- 
prudent exposures that so often undermine 
our constitutions before we are aware of it. 
The chief responsibility rests, however, with 
us, for youth is naturally prodigal of its 
resources. It is the duty of a parent to 
prepare for physical crises in his child’s 
life before they come, and to see that his 
strength is saved up for the time of greatest 
need. 

Usually the child is most vigorous and 
the strain of growing is at its lowest mark 
in the fall and winter, and he can then most 
readily perform mental labor. But with 
the advance of spring his system relaxes, 
and nature imperatively calls for a season 
of rest in order to prepare for the access of 
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growth which will come with the warm 
weather. Summer is distinctively the time 
when the bodily needs assert their claims 
over all others, and the school vacation 
very properly comes then, Some flinty- 
hearted educators are attempting to prove 
that long vacations are pernicious, and that 
the summer holidays ought to be shortened 
by six weeks, Such an unphysiological 
idea should never be allowed to prevail. 
Long summer vacations are the only salva- 
tion of a number of school children. Fre- 
quently they come just a little too late, or, 
rather, they are preceded by a period of 
overexertion which is so exhausting to the 
child that complete recuperation does not 
take place before his hard work begins 
again. The way to prevent this would be 
to have a fortnight’s vacation in the spring, 
when the mind should not be occupied with 
coming examinations but healthily em- 
ployed with some very practical work or 
play, which would give the tired faculties 
complete rest. 

The summer vacation should positively 
be spent in the open air as much as if these 
young growing organisms were little ani- 
mals. Most children need little urging to 
go out of doors in warm weather. Butifa 
boy or girl is ‘ bookish’’ and inclined to 
lounge in a semi-darkened room over a vol- 
ume of history, or, as is more likely, over a 
story, the unwholesome inclination is to be 
combated. It is difficult to educate a per- 
son of literary propensities into a liking for 
physical activity, but the right lure can be 
discovered to tempt the recluse out if we 
are ingenious. There are few youthful 
persons who, under favorable conditions 
for sport, will not rejoice to throw aside ali 
the printed matter that a devout disciple 
of wsthetics says the devil invented and 
spend the soft summer days “close to na- 
ture’s heart,’’ repeating, in some varied 
phrase, the New England poet’s passionate 
abjuration: 

Iam but a willow of the wilderness, 

Loving the wind that bent me. All my hurts 

My garden spade can heal. A woodland walk, 

A quest of river-grapes, a mocking thrush, 


A wild rose, or rock-loving columbine, 
Salve my worst wounds. 


a 


HOW TO OHOOSE PICTURES. 


BY ESTELLE M. HURLL. 








Twenty-five years ago true works of art 
were luxuries possessed by only a favored 
few. Almost the only inexpensive form of 
picture was the chromo, and this was seldom 
used to reproduce works of merit. There 
was no demand for anything better and 
hence no supply. But the demand arose 
and increased with amazing suddenness. 
As a result the market is abundantly stocked 
with black and white reproductions from 
the works of painters of all degrees. Etch- 
ings and engravings, photographs and photo- 
gravures, artotypes and half-tones are the 
principal classes of these pictures, ranging 
in price from fifty cents to fifty dollars. 
One dollar will buy a German photograph 
of the Sistine Madonna, which any house- 
holder in the land might be proud to hang 
on his walls. 

But the present is only a half-way station 
between the artistic torpor of the past and 
the ideal state of the future. Although we 
have left behind us the time when no good 
works of art could be had at reasonable 
prices, the best we can say of the art market 
today is that it furnishes good and bad in 
equal quantities and at the same rates. The 


time is yet to come when the best shall 
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reign triumphant and alone, without any 
poor pictures to bewilder the taste. As long 
as the worthy and the unworthy stand side 
by side the mind is confused in regard to a 
wise and satisfactory choice. 

Before selecting a picture the intending 
purchaser should form some clear idea of 
the kind of subject desired. Too many 
start out with no more definite purpose than 
to fill a blank space on a wall. They know 
the size and shape of the picture needed, 
but give no thought to its theme. Con- 
sequently, if they chance upon a framed 
picture of just the required dimensions, they 
are in danger of deciding upon it hastily, 
without noticing what kind of art they 
have chosen, contented if it is not positively 
ugly. Nowa picture should be something 
more than a space-filler, its mission is to 
delight the eye and elevate the mind. 
Hence, the first matter of importance is the 
subject, and upon this all the attention 
should be concentrated. The frame may 
easily be attended to afterwards. 

Works of art should take their character 
from the room in which they are placed. 
In a general sitting room it is well to have 
figures, landscapes and architectural views 
in fair proportions. To decide from which 
one of these three classes we wish a new 
picture is the first step toward the selec- 
tion. Proceed now with the determination 
to have nothing but a true work of art. A 
few simple principles are the guide: the 
picture must show something real in life 
or nature that is deeper and better than 
we ordinarily see there. It must be stim- 
ulating to the imagination, suggesting far 
more than it actually expresses. It must 
surprise us with some new beauty every 
time we look at it. It must never weary 
us and always refresh us. When we find 
something which will do all this, we do 
not need any technical training to teach us 
that this is true art. Of course, we can- 
not be sure of all these qualities at a single 
glance, and this is why a picture should 
never be bought in a hurry. Think the 
matter over many days; the time will not 
be wasted. 

It is sometimes a help but often a hin- 
drance to let the name of an artist influence 
our choice. A great name does not guaran- 
tee a great picture. The works of cele- 
brated masters are often of unequal merit. 
The little Mouse-Catcher (“‘ Muscipula’’) is 
not the right picture for our nursery al- 
though painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
On the other hand, the same artist’s Penel- 
ope Boothby, the Strawberry Girl and An- 
gel Heads are incomparable for children’s 
pictures. It is important to cultivate sin- 
cerity and independence of judgment and 
to gauge a work by its own merits without 
regard to its authorship. Having once rec- 
ognized the true worth of a picture the dis- 
covery that it is famous may legitimately 
add weight to our intention to purchase 
it. 

Those who have children in the family 
cannot overestimate the value of having 
some religious subjects among their fig- 
ure pictures. Raphael’s Transfiguration of 
Christ and the cartoon of Paul Preaching at 
Athens, Murillo’s Holy Family of Seville, 
Hofmann’s Boy Christ Among the Doctors, 
Doré’s Christ Leaving the Pretorium are 
works which must exercise a lasting infiu- 
ence in the life. It is well for young people 
to become familiar with such ideals of manly 
courage and womanly purity as Michael 
Angelo’s David and Raphael’s St. Cecilia, 
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Andrea del Sarto’s Boy St. John and Itten- 
bach’s Young Mary. 

The poetry of nature and of nature’s peo- 
ple is beautifully revealed in the works of 
the French school of which Millet was chief, 
The Angelus and the Shepherdess, al- 
though oft repeated, are never wearisome, 
and Bréton’s Bénédiction des Blés is always 
a delight. For landscape, pure and simple, 
the reproductions after Corot are exquisite 
interpretations of the delicate loveliness of 
the forest. A fine marine view is difficult 
to get in black and white, but when one is 
fortunate enough to find the right thing it 
is a valuable addition to the art treasures of 
ahome. A good landscape or a tine marine 
has as definite an individuality as a figure 
picture. It should leave upon the mind, not 
a vague, general impression, but a distinct 
conception of some special phase of nature 
which is significant and elevating. In mak- 
ing a selection seek one of this kind, and let 
the test of its merit be that a day or two 
after first seeing it the memory of its indi- 
viduality is still clear. 

Lovers of history and literature can get 
inexpensive foreign photographs of almost 
all the great architectural monuments of 
the old world. The beautiful columns of 
the Parthenon, the splendid walls of the 
Roman Coliseum, the picturesque ruins of 
Heidelberg and Kenilworth castles, the 
majestic spires of Lichfield and Cologne are 
noble art achievements from which to draw 
daily inspiration. The sculpture of the 
past, like its architecture, may contribute 
a valuable element to the art decorations of 
our homes. Photographs of the Greek 
marbles of the Vatican and of the works of 
Cellini, Donatello and the great Angelo are 
a liberal education. 

There is a singular odium attached to a 
picture which was a mistaken choice. It 
cannot wear out like furniture, nor break 
like bric-a-brac. We do not want to give 
away something we do not like ourselves. 
We consider it extravagant to put it alto- 
gether out of sight. As a last resort we 
hang it in an unused room, and here we 
occasionally come upon it to be unpleasantly 
reminded of its remarkable durability. The 
only efficacious remedy for the difficulty is 
to reduce the detested object to ashes, 
leaving the frame for a more worthy suc- 
cessor. When this is found it will abun- 
dantly verify the truth of that familiar line 
of Keats, 

A thing of beauty is a joy forever. 





FOR YOUNG MOTHERS. 


A writer in Good Housekeeping recommends 
young mothers always to burn a night lamp 
in spite of many obvious objections usually 
made to such a practice. She says many dis- 
tressing accidents might happen which in the 
darkness would not be discovered. Babies 
frequently roll or get turned upon their faces 
when asleep and thus are in peril of suffocat- 
ing. They are apt to toss off bed clothing, 
exposing them to colds and croup. But the 
most watchful mother cannot see these things 
in a dark room. 


It is of the greatest importance for a mother 
to understand the various symptoms and cries 
of her infant. When a baby seems restless o: 
nervous perhaps his clothing should be re- 
moved in order to discover if a binding is too 
tight or a fold in the garment is pressing the 
tender tlesh. A long, moaning cry shows paipb 
and soreness of the lungs and often of the 
muscles, as from a sudden cold or a pain ip 
the chest, 1f the crying is accompanied by 
coughing. A sure siga of colic is when he 
cries and draws up his knees, and if he crowds 
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his fingers into the mouth and tries to chew 
them it is apparent that he suffers from his 
teeth and gums. 

Hot water may be used to advantage in 
many infantile disorders. A child that refuses 
to nurse will often take hot water greedily, 
and soon fall into a refreshing sleep. The hot 
water cleanses the digestive organs and acts 
as a stimulant, an antiseptic, a sedative anda 
food. 

Pastor Kneipp, who has had such phenom- 
enal success in his hydropathic establishments 
in Bavaria, says that babies ought always to 
go without shoes or stockings, or, at least, to 
wear only such coverings as will permit the 
fresh air to penetrate to the skin. He also 
condemns in the strongest terms the custom 
of wrapping infants too closely when out of 
doors, claiming that if a child is accustomed 
from its tenderest years to a judicious process 
of hardening by exposure to the air it will 
never suffer from “ debility, poverty of blood, 
nervousness and all such miseries which 
enervate and shorten life.’ 


One busy mother reserves the hour from 
tive to six every day for reading aloud to her 
little children while they are having their 
supper. In this way she superintends their 
table manners, lays the foundation for good 
taste in literature and gives them the pleasure 
of her society for, at least, one full hour dur- 
ing the twenty-four. 








HELPS TO HUMANITY: A PEN. 


BY IOHANNES INDIGNANS. 








About a year ago you gave me place in 
your esteemed columns to call, and state 
the reasons for calling, Starch a Foe to Hu- 
manity. Subsequent experience has not 
changed my then conviction as to the mis- 
erable folly of wearing starched collars and 
cuffs. Willing to be corrected if I had ex- 
aggerated the evil, I consented to use a new 
and promising device, called the ‘ protec- 
tion fastener,’’ which had been presented 
to me—at my request—for a Christmas pres- 
ent. This was a sort of adjustable metallic 
loop, with a glittering button at the show 
end, to attach the cuff to the sleeve. But, 
alas! the relief was unexpectedly transient, 
as I knew it would be. The first church 
sociable I attended witnessed my discom- 
fiture as the “loop” slipped off and my lus- 
trous cuff fell to the floor. Protection did 
not protect! No, the arguments remain im- 
pregnable against starch as an encroach- 
ment on the rights of humanity and a foe to 
the welfare of the race. 

But this is aside. Starch is not the only 
test of the progress of civilization. In 
another department of everyday experience 
I claim to have made a discovery so impor- 
tant, so far-reaching, so serviceable to our 
common humanity that I have felt like 
changing my name to Johannes Jubilans. 1 
refer to the recent perfection of a utensil 
for writing. The evolution of the fountain 
pen from the ink horn of the scribes has 
been a long, slow process. The ideal to be 
attained was an instrument, easily portable 
and readily used, which should combine in 
one the pen and the ink. Along this line 
men have sought out many inventions in 
the way of stylographs and fountain pens. 
Most of them have proved themselves inven- 
tions of the sort indicated in ‘‘ the words of 
the preacher.’’ Many of them have had 
their day and ceased to be. I believe I have 
tried them all—and they have all tried me 
sorely. One feature characterized all alike 
—when most needed they would not work; 
at the critical moment th2y always failed. 
They could be positively relied upon for 
that. 
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My first one was bought or borrowed for 
a long sea voyage. (No; I remember now 
—it was given me by a friend who said he 
had no further use for it. I understood 
later the point of his remark.) It worked 
fairly well on land when other stationery 
was accessible, but when off soundings it 
was a snare and a bother. I was fortunate 
enough to lose it at last on an uninhabited 
and desolate island in the harbor of which 
we lay for several days with a contrary wind. 
I have often thought of the disappointment 
which must have come to some subse- 
quent visitor, some forlorn and shipwrecked 
brother—perhaps an untutored Indian—as 
he found the pen and essayed to use it. 

Afterwards I bought another, said to be 
the best in the market. The history of 
that pen and of its successors is one. They 
generally worked well enough at my own 
desk, where there were a dozen pens and 
no urgency. But when I took out the 
thing in the Congregational Library or the 
Athenzum, it either refused to make a sin- 
gle mark or oozed out its blackness on my 
hands or the book which the courteous 
lady attendants had brought me. The state 
of the emotional faculties, as one slinks into 
an alcove and tries the merits of a news- 
paper as an absorbent—wondering whether 
even Pears Soap will change the Ethiopian 
skin, to use an ancient sentiment—may be 
better imagined than described. 

A dealer urged me to try the latest and 
best—on trial. Its name—which I omit— 
was attractive; besides I had just received 
a message from the lady who writes for 
your columns over the signature of Kate 
Upson Clark strongly recommending that 
pen: ‘‘ If properly managed it is simply per- 
fect, and goes almost forever.’’ A pen that 
could write such facile and felicitous arti- 
cles as hers would be a prize, and I got it. 
Of course I didn’t properly manage, for it 
didn’t last forever—far from it. The trial 
came off a day or two afterward, when on 
a semi-public occasion in a town where I 
was a stranger I was asked by a lady for 
my autograph. I pulled out my new pen 
and holding my straw hat in one band pre- 
pared to write with the other. The prepa- 
ration consisted in a jet of ink spurting over 
my new hat. The dealer willingly took 
back the pen, on condition that I would 
claim no damages for the spotted hat. 

I made one more effort. A gentleman 
sent to the New York manufactory for a 
specially selected article. It was a beauti- 
ful pen—when it worked, which it did until 
my arrival at the World’s Fair. I spent a 
part of a day in the Liberal Arts Building 
finding the agency of that pen. The man 
explained why it did not work and fixed it 
so that it would. On my way home [ 
wished to take the address of a gentleman 
from Montana—I took it with a pencil. 
Soon after my return I began to write a 
card at the post office, but preferring to 
finish it with the inevitable stub pen of that 
locality laid down my choice pen and have 
never seenit more. I did not advertise for 
it, and avoided reading Found notices on 
the bulletin board. 

This is the dark side of the matter, pur- 
posely dwelt upon in order to set off the 
contrast. There is a fountain pen that 
works. I know it. I have it. It came 
into my possession, so far as I am concerned, 
by accident. I did not want another— 
would not take another as a gift. But by 
special request I tried it—and to my as- 
tonishment it wrote what I dictated, and 
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not a blot. I have tried on several occasions 
to surprise it, expecting that it would fail, 
but have been uniformly disappointed. It 
has never failed but once—and I cannot 
fairly blame the pen for that, as it contained 
no ink. This very morning it had a severe 
test in being called upon to sign a check— 
I almost hoped it would not work, but it 
did, and I am a poorer man by fifteen dol- 
lars. It never leaks, it never oozes, it can 
be carried right side up or wrong side up 
in the pocket with impunity, the ‘ cap” 
unscrews without going to a blacksmith, 
the ‘* bulge’’ on one end (an expert at my 
elbow says that is a ‘‘collar’’—not of the 
starched variety) which pushes out the (gold) 
pen—I believe that is the distinguishing 
merit of the invention—helps to keep the 
pen from slipping out of the pocket when 
the owner wanders on desolate islands. 
Probably the manufacturers would enumer- 
ate other advantages, but these are enough 
for me. 

Do you ask where this prize may be 
obtained? I am not an agent for it, and do 
not care whether the readers of this hum- 
ble article buy it or not. For personal and 
practical reasons I am glad to have it, but I 
am specially moved to this declaration of 
its virtues in order to prove my jubilant 
contention that mankind is advancing when 
it has produced a fountain pen that always 
works. 


te ee 


AFTER SOHOOL. 


When all my lessons have been learned, 
And the last year at school is done, 

I shall put up my books and games: 
‘*Good-by, my fellows, every one!” 


The dusty road will not seem long, 
Nor twilight lonely, nor forlorn 

The everlasting whip-poor-wills 
That lead me back where I was bom. 


And there beside the open door, 
In a large country dim and cool, 
Her waiting smile shall hear at last, 
** Mother, lam come home from school.”’ 
— Bliss Carman, in Harper’s Bazar. 


ee 


DON'T ORY, GIRLS. 


BY LUCY ELLIOT KEELER. 





‘Consider what a great girl you are; 
consider what a long way you have come; 
consider what o’clock it is; consider any- 
thing—only don’t cry!’’ So spoke the 
White Queen to Alice in the Chess Coun- 
try, and the White Queen was wiser in her 
day and generation than many daughters 
of men. 

In the novels of our grandmothers’ days 
the heroine was wont to indulge in soft 
sobbing, or to burst into violent weeping, 
or at least to bedew her handkerchief with 
her tears upon the most trifling occasions. 
Happily, however, Lydia Languish is out 
of fashion, and the sensible girl of today 
devours her disappointment, covers her 
chagrin with a jest and calls her pride to 
keep back her tears. She knows that cry- 
ing will never make two and two five, nor 
solve the difficulty that presents itself. She 
knows that only in novels are tears becom- 
ing to the face, and she sensibly objects to 
reddening her eyes and making blotches 
upon her cheeks. Her physiology and com- 
mon sense have taught her, too, that cry- 
ing makes her nervous and hysterical and 
clouds her powers of thought, so that any 
indulgence in that line hinders rather than 
helps her in rising above discouragements. 
She only wishes that her mother had treated 
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her in her childhood as she treated her 
sons— making them ashamed to cry for 
trifles and teaching them habits of self- 
control, 

If you want people to like you—and what 
girl, indifferent as she may appear, does not 
ardently desire that?—do not weep or whine. 
This is a selfish world, and it is not going 
to stop and ask what is the matter. It only 
cares for results and results of the happy 
kind. If you will smile, it will gladly smile 
with you; and if it sees that you smile when 
you would rather cry, it will respect you all 
the more for your courage. There is noth- 
ing more debasing to a human being than 
incessant brooding over its wrongs; and 
grumbling and fretting, whether silent or 
spoken, use up just so much force. So be 
joyous if you can, girls, but good-natured at 
all hazards. A welcoming, gracious manner 
and light-heartedness will do more for you 
than beauty or learning or the riches of 
India, 

‘“*] seek no thorns,’’ said Goethe’s wise 
mother to a sentimental maiden, ‘and I 
catch the small joys. If the door is low, I 
stoop down. If I can remove the stone out 
of my way, | doso. If it is too heavy, I go 
around it. And thus every day I find some- 
thing which gladdens me.”’ 


~ —<— 


SUNDAY OCOUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


THE LAND WHERE JESUS LIVED 


(Continued from last week.) 


BY MKS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 





Nine mountains of Palestine may well be 
taught as a continuation of the map lessons 
already given. And special attention to facts 
about Mt. Ebal and Mt. Gerizim will add 
much to a clear understanding of the Sunday 
school lesson for Sept. 16. An interesting way 
to learn the location of the mountains is to 
make an outline map of Palestine (the bound- 
ary lines and the bodies of water only) ona 
board or heavy piece of pasteboard about two 
feet by three. Directions for outline map have 
been given, or the map may be made with 
white chalk on the diving-room table or on 
the bread board. Have ninepins, each put 
through a bit of paper on which is written 
one of the nine names of the mountains; then 
the pins are to be fastened into the proper 
place on the map. A bit of cedar may be 
placed on the Lebanon pin, a bit of cotton for 
snow on the Hermon one, and a little piece of 
red op Carmel will recall the fire on the altar 
there. Ebal, the mount of cursing, may be 
remembered by noticing how much like evil 
it sounds, and Gerizim, the mount of blessing, 
begins with a “g” like good. 

The location of the mountains is as follows: 
Carmel is on the Mediterranean seacoast, op- 
posite the middle of Lake Galilee. Lebanon 
is as far north of Lake Galilee as the length of 
the Dead Sea. Hermon is three times the 
length of Lake Galilee, a little east of north of 
Lake Galilee. Nebo is one-third the length of 
the Dead Sea east of the top of the Dead Sea. 
Olivet is close to Jerusalem, on the northeast. 
Calvary (not really a mountain but called 
‘‘mount’’) is outside the city wall of Jerusa- 
lem. Gilboa is as far northwest of Mt. Ebal 
as the length of Lake Galilee. Ebal and Geri- 
zim, ‘“‘ the twin mountains ” are in the central 
part of Palestine, Ebal on the north and Geri- 
zim about three miles southwest of it, the 
town of Shechem and Jacob’s well lying be- 
tween the two. 

Facts to remember about each mountain 
will be found by looking up these references: 
Carmel, Elijah and the prophets of Baal, 1 
Kings 18; the Shunamite woman and her 
child, 2 Kings 4: 25, 34; Nabal’s treatment of 
David, 1 Sam. 25. Lebanon, Deut. 3: 25; Ps. 
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92: 12; Solomon’s Songs, 3: 9; 1 Kings 4: 
33; 2 Chron. 2:8; Hosea 14: 5,6,7. Hermon, 
Ps. 133: 3; Solomon’s Songs 4: 48. Hermon 
is the highest mountain in Palestine, its peak 
being covered with snow even in summer. 
Nebo, Deut. 32: 48-52 and +4: 1. Olivet, 2 
Sam. 15: 30; Matt. 21: 1 and 24: 3; Luke 21: 
37; John 8: 1; Acts 1: 12 and Luke 24: 50, 51 
(Christ’s ascension). Calvary, Luke 23: 33. 
Gilboa, 1 Sam. 31 and 2 Sam. 1: 21. 

Ebal and Gerizim, Deut. 11: 29 and 27: 
1-18 (about 1500 B. C.); Josh. 8: 30-385 (about 
1500 B. C ) and Judges 9:7 (about 1200 B. C.). 
The valley between Ebal and Gerizim is 
very narrow, only about 700 feet wide and three 
miles long; the sides of the mountains are 
steep, rocky and naked and sterile, except fora 
few scattered olive trees. One of the most im- 
pressive scenes in all history is that of the as- 
sembling of the children of Israel upon these 
mountains to hear the blessings and cursings 
read from the sacred code and all the people 
responding together, ‘‘ Amen,’ in solemn 
tones. This can be described so that children 
can picture itin their minds and think of 
some things that the Samaritan woman had in 
her mind when she said, ‘‘Our fathers wor- 
shiped in this mountain.” 

By looking up and explaining to the chil- 
dren the following verses they may be made 
to understand why there was such hatred 
between the Jews and Samaritans. Gen. 34: 
28, 29 was the beginning of the hatred. Then 
the Jews would not let the Samaritans help 
in the building of the temple; see Ezra 4: 1-7, 
etc (the Samaritans are the people referred to 
in vs. 1). For this refusal of the Jews they 
hated them with bitter enmity, and the Jews 
returned the feeling. They—the Jews—gave 
the nickname Sychar, meaning “ falsehood,” 
to Shechem. The Samaritans built a temple 
on Mt. Gerizim as a rival to that of the Jews 
at Jerusalem. This was about 1000 B.C., 
1 Kings 12: 1, 25. 

An interesting story about Shechem is found 
in Judges 9. It is a children’s “ fairy story ”’ 
as well, for trees are made to talk. Another 
fact to remember about Shechem is found in 
Josh. 24: 32. For description of the Samari- 
tans see 2 Kings 17: 24-26 and 3440. 
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“SHALL WE FORGIVE HER?” 


It is doubtless true that public sentiment is | 
strongly against the possibility of reclaiming | 
girls who have fallen from a life of purity, and 
if the following statement, taken from the | 
Epworth Herald, correctly represents the pro- 
portion of those who are saved the facts | 
should have a wide circulation: 


Walking down The Strand in London the 
other day we saw a large sign in front of 
one of the theaters. It contained the ques- 
tion written above. A gentleman told us 
that this particular play had been running 
for many weeks, and that hundreds thronged | 
the theater at each performance. Then he | 
explained that the play represented a poor | 
girl who had sinned, but who wanted to | 

| 


come into the paths of purity again. She 
met with indifference, suspicion, prejudice 
and bitter opposition. Many said what 
most people are saying today: ‘‘ No, no; a | 
girl who has sinned so grievously might as 

well go on sinning; there is no possible 

hope for her; we shall not forgive her.’’ 

But in the theater play she was forgiven, | 
restored to society, and became an angel of | 
mercy to those who, like herself, had gone | 
out into the darkness. 

With the question of the theater sign still | 
ringing in our ears and through our soul, 
we took the train for the Crystal Palace to 
attend General Booth’s jubilee. What a 
multitude! Of the 30,000 who gathered 
that day in the great building, how many 
had come up from the deepest depths? 
How many among these glad-faced women 
had for years longed to be uplifted, but 
society had said, ‘‘ No; she shall not be 
forgiven.”’ And the Christian Church had 
by its indifference and distrust practically 
said the same. But the Salvation Army 
said, ‘‘ Yes; she shall be instantly and fully 
forgiven; she shall have extended to her a 
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hand of sympathy; she shall be uplifted; 
she shall be saved.”’ Thatis the attitude ot 
Jesus Christ. It is His spirit. It is what 
He said when He was here. It is what He 
would say if He were here today. 

**O,” but you say, ‘‘the question is a 
most delicate one, and the problem is made 
very difficult owing to the fact that so few 
who have lived immoral lives are ever per- 
manently saved,’”?’ That is a common re- 
mark. We have quoted it so as to place 
over against it a most marvelous and blessed 
fact. Ata meeting held in the interest of 
rescue work that day the responsible leader 
of the movement in London stated that 
since the organization of that department 
a few years ago ten thousand women had 
been lifted out of the very depths. That is 
wonderful. But there followed something 
more so. She said that seventy-six per cent. 
of those taken into the rescue homes had 
been permanently restored to a virtuous life. 
Practically all of these became earnest, 
working Christians, and many of them are 
now presiding in Christian homes of their 
own. 

We are sick and tired of hearing it said: 
‘* Yes; it is a pity, a great pity, but when a 
young woman once goes into sin it is just 
about impossible to bring her back.” That 
statement is not true. It is a libel upon 
womanhood. It is an insult to the Christ 
whose power to save and keep is without 
limit. Itis an outrageous thing for Chris- 
tians to say. There are tens of thousands 
of poor, heartsick, despairing outcasts in 
this land who are as accessible as were their 
ten thousand sisters in London. They are 
as eager to be uplifted as they were. And 
what human sympathy and the grace of 
God has done yonder they will do in Chi- 
cago and New York and San Francisce. 
God bless the rescue work of the Salvation 
Army. God bless similar work in the West 
and East London Wesleyan Missions, where 
real miracles of grace are daily performed. 
God bless every one who has humanity 
enough and Christliness enough to reach 
down a helping hand to the outcast and 
despairing. 

Shall we forgive her? A burning question. 
What is society's answer? What is the 
church’s answer? What is your answer? 

NE ae 

To pray together, in whatever tongue or 
ritual, is the most tender brotherhood of 
hope and sympathy that men can contract 
in this life.— Madame De Staél. 
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OONVERSATION OORNER. 

EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: 
“% Soon after closing last 
week’s Corner, by referring 
to the North American 
bears, personal knowledge 
of which was wanted, I 
had a call from a gentle- 
man just returning from 
the White Mountains. He 
told me he had himself 
seen that Mt. Agassiz bear 
at Bethlehem—on the bill 
of fare at a hotel—and had, 
He related 





I believe, eaten a part of him! 
also his experience on a camping-out excur- 
sion to Mt. Carrigain with a Corner-reading 


boy from the White Mountain Notch. At 
a turn of the road they suddenly came upon 
a wild animal—apparently a cinnamon bear 
—reddish brown and very iarge. They were 
startled enough, but fortunately he was at 
some distance. He stood perfectly stilJ— 
and so did they. They had nothing to at- 
tack him with—would he attack them? He 
turned his head and they found to their 
astonishment that it was a—large hog, which 
by rolling over in the dirt had attained the 
bear-like color! 

I must hurry to print the rest of my va- 
cation letters before vacation is over. 


East SHELBURNE, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Martin: [am once more spending 
my vacation here. lt is very hot and dry, so 
dry that Cousin George cannot run his saw- 
mill, There are not many blackberries this 
year on account of the dry weather, but there 
are a great many pears and apples. My cousin 
has ten cows, six hogs, eight lambs and twenty- 
nine sheep. I have been fishing twice, but 
did not catch any fish. 

Yours truly, CARL P. 


Carl must not expect to do better than 
the President of the United States, and I 
have just read in the morning paper that 
Mr. Cleveland and ‘Joe Jefferson’’ had 
that same experience yesterday at ‘‘ White 
Island Pond in Plymouth Woods.”’ This 
letter sounds as though the writer were a 
city boy visiting the country. The next 
one seems like that of a country boy visit- 
ing the city: 

RoxBury, Mass. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I have been in Boston 
nearly a week. I have a grandmother, two 
uncles and three cousins here. Wednesday 
morning I went to the park and had a bicycle 
ride. Wednesday afternoon we went to the 
Public Gardens and had aride around the pond 
in aswan-boat. We are going to have another 
bicycle ride Friday. 

Your friend, Horace P. 


Why didn’t Horace find his way to the 
Congregationalist office and introduce him- 
self to me? I would have gone with him 


and had a swan-boat ride. 
BEvoit, Wis. 


My Dear Mr. Martin: Knowing that you 
were once a boy [how did you know that ?— 
Mr. M.] I will tell you abont our camping 
this summer. The location was up the river— 
Rock River—about nine miles, at the foot of 
a little creek. The stove, the refrigerator 
and several other things we had to invent, 
and by the time we were ready to go home 
we had them in pretty good order. The male 
portion of the camp slept in hammocks slung 
between great trees and found this way about 
the most comfortable in the world in a hot 
night. 

The last day of our stay we brought home 
a big catfish, which one of the party baked 
for supper and which was enough for the 
whole party of twelve hungry campers. The 
woods were fine; at night we could hear the 
whip-poor-wills off a little way, and the 
screech owls called out right above our heads 
in the trees. The camp, before many days 
had passed, was called “Camp UContradic- 
tion,” on account of the belligerent qualities 
of the campers! When you come West again 
you must be sure to make us a visit; if you 
had been here today you could have used a 
newly-made springboard; it took nearly all 
the afternoon to fix it, but now that it is done 
it is quite an engineering triumph. We dive 
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and turn handsprings and somersaults off the 
end of it. This fall I enter college, which will 
be quite different from camping and making 
springboards, and by no means so enjoyable, 
Yours sincerely, Jos1an D. W. 
A different kind of enjoyment! There is 
such a thing as intellectual spring-boards 
and diving, and I shall be greatly surprised 
if a boy of your name does not enjoy them 
keenly. This writer sends some excellent 
camp photographs, one of which is an amus- 
ing picture of three boys trying to pull the 
cow across the creek. This finishes vaca- 
tion experiences except one, which a little 
fellow told me this morning. He had been 
at Rye Beach and said he and the other boys 
had great fun in a treadmill! 
E have our stamp- 
lists at last from 
the printer. I do 
not mean by this 
that the printer is 
in fault for the 
long delay in get- 
ting it ready. I 
have had to write 
a great mapy letters to ascertain the exact 
names of the collectors and the size of 
collections. Some of them are not answered 
yet. Additions to the list have been 
coming all summer. One name—though 
not by the fault of its owner—had to be 
printed on an extra slip and pasted on the 
list. Another name arrived (from Connec- 
ticut) too late for even that treatment. One 
boy in Worcester has his street printed 
Howard instead of Iarvard—but I think the 
postman will find him. (The only way I 
can explain this mistake is that D. F., slipped 
over into the job department and changed 
the type while the compositor was gone to 
dinner.) ‘Today is the first of September 
and I have sent the leaflet to all whose 
names are upon it—and to others who have 
specially requested it. I hope you will like 
this list of your fellow-collectors, the pic- 
ture on the back, and the prices of albums, 
ete., with discount to Cornerers, 
Speaking 
about stamps 
you remem- 
ber I express- 
ed the wish 
(July 5) that 
the Emperor 
of Japan 
would send 
me some of 
his memorial 
stamps to ex- 
change for 
shares of Oka- 
yama Or- 
phanage 
stock. Well, 
he—or some 
one else—has sent me a few of those pretty 
blue five-centers and red two-centers, which 
those who speak first can have. Mr. Todd 
has kindly printed us some certificates of 
stock, embellished with Kathrina’s letter, O 
Sumi San’s letter (both in the original text) 
and the photograph of O Sumi San and O 
Hana San. The shares are put at ten cents 
each and I will fill out certificates to all 
who send money and a stamp. For conven- 
ience of those desiring the memorial issues 
I will send one of them with a one share, 
both with a two-share, certificate. The full 
story of the orphans and the stamps you 
will find in Corners of June 28 and July 5. 
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LESSON FOR SEPT. 23. Dan. 1: 8-20. 


DANIEL’S ABSTINENCE. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


It has been thought necessary to turn aside 
from the study of the life of Christ for one 
Sunday in this quarter in order to find a les- 
son suitable for illustrating the duty of total 
abstinence from wine. The life of Daniel 
seems to furnish a suitable text. It does not 
appear that Daniel habitually abstained from 
wine, at least in his later life, for he records 
as an unusual experience that for three weeks 
of fasting ‘‘I ate no pleasant bread, neither 
came flesh nor winein my mouth ”’ [Dan. 10: 3]. 

But Daniel and other Hebrew youths of 
rank were of the first company taken into 
captivity from Jerusalem to Babylon, 605 
B.C. He, with three companions, perhaps 
others, were chosen to be educated for the 
service of Nebuchadnezzar’s court. They de- 
termined to maintain their national customs 
and their religion, and they did maintain 
them. This was true heroism, and in their 
history we find a noble illustration of young 
men’s resistance to temptation and steadfast 
adherence to simple trust in God. In Dan- 
iel’s history we find: 

1. A young man’s righteous choice. Before 
Daniel was seventeen years old his country 
was conquered by the Chaldeans, and he was 
taken to Babylon. He was a prince, of fine 
personal appearance and of frank and win- 
some disposition. He had all the worthy am- 
bitions of young manhood. The way to pre- 
ferment quickly opened before him in the 
school to which he was sent to be trained for 
the imperial court. There was little to be 
hoped for from his own country. It had been 
a small kingdom, had long been declining and 
was now only a vassal province. Babylon 

‘was becoming the mightiest of nations. If 
only he would become a Babylonian and 
please his teachers the wildest dreams of his 
youth might be realized. 

But Daniel had acontrolling principle, tixed 
before he left home, as the rule of his life. An 
eminent French preacher once said that asa 
rule the trend of character is decided for time 
and eternity before the age of eighteen years. 
When it is ixed right it is hard to overthrow 
it and is a priceless treasure. Daniel was a 
Jew,a worshiper of Jehovah, and he deter- 
mined to be as nearly an ideal Jew as he 
could. His first test came in his new school. 
All the students were to be fed from the king’s 
table and to be recognized as of the royal fam- 
ily. But toeat of the king’s food and to drink 
of his wine meant to acknowledge the gods of 
Babylon as supreme, to renounce allegiance 
to Jehovah for citizenship in Babylon. It 
must have been a severe test. He could not 
consult with parents or teachers. He had to 
decide for himself alone, and his decision was 
the crisis on which his whele life turned. 
But he had noble examples to follow. Jo- 
seph, when there was none greater than he in 
Potiphar’s house, relinquished all prospect of 
preferment rather than “sin against God.” 
Mos@s had been adopted into the family of 
Pharaoh, yet he chose “ rather to be evil en- 
treated with the people of God than to enjoy 
the pleasures of sin for a season.’’ Daniel 
risked all rather than dishonor his nation or 
his religion, yet his career was from begin- 
ning to end a brilliant success. 

Multitudes of youth are approaching such 
crises as that which Daniel met. Some, like 
him, are away at school; others are clerks 
and apprentices, or just entering business for 
themselves. Many of them have been taught 


to be loyal to God and their consciences. But 
the way into society, and perhaps to prefer- 
ment in business, seems to be to renounce that 
loyalty. Theircomrades have joined the clubs 
where wine is served, they are urged to take 
young ladies to the theater, they are invited 
to parties where the wine cup and the dance 
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allure them as Daniel was allured. The lives 
of many young men of splendid possibilities, 
whom society wants as leaders, hang on the 
choice to be made at the threshold of their 
career, and these temptations are very strong. 

2. A young man’s maintenance of his righteous 
choice. He won the respect and love of his 
teachers. They were idolaters, but he did not 
make it his business to rebuke them. He sim- 
ply obeyed the dictates of his own conscience. 
He was obedient, cheerful, kind, companion- 
able. The prince who had special charge of 
him soon came to love him. His companions 
acknowledged his leadership and were in- 
spired by his example. He might have de- 
nounced those who received the king’s food 
and wine and ostentatiously have refused to 
touch them and so have become a martyr to 
his principles. But, laying down no rule for 
others, he courteously requested that he might 
be allowed to preserve his nationality and re- 
ligious faith, believing that he could thus bet- 
ter serve the king. When he had won the 
favor of the prince of the eunuchs he made a 
conquest of the steward who provided his 
food and drink, and persuaded him to allow 
the little company of Hebrew youths to try 
for ten days the simple fare of vegetables and 
water. 

There are vices acknowledged to be vices by 
those who practice them. The consciences of 
such sinners echo the condemnation of right- 
eous men. But there are customs and habits 
concerning the moral qualities of which good 
men disagree. The teachers of Daniel’s school 
did not believe it to be wrong for any one to 
eat and drink what came from the king’s table. 
Many Christians allow and practice habits, 
one of which is the use of wine, which others 
of us believe, under the circumstances in 
which we live, to be dangerous to the lives of 
some and generally to tend to lower spiritual- 
ity. We may denounce those who follow 
these practices and we may abuse those who 
abstain, like ourselves, because they refuse to 
exhibit our spirit, making ourselves so offen- 
sive that none of those whom we seek to influ- 
ence would wish to imitate our example. Or, 
like Daniel, we may be loyal to our convic- 
tions while we live so unselfish lives as to win 
esteem and favor and to show that our princi- 
ples produce the noblest type of manhood. 
Young people who earnestly desire to exercise 
the best influence are often perplexed by the 
examples before them and the exhortations 
they receive. Will they not be helped by a 
thoughtful study of this Hebrew youth, who 
enjoyed the favor of God and at the same time 
the tender love of the prince of the eunuchs? 

3. A young man’s victory for the right. The 
one result which all parties were seeking was 
to use that school to bring out the finest 
young men. They did not have the same 
ideals, but they all sought men of fine phy- 
sique and brave, joyous spirits. Daniel be- 
lieved this result could be best secured by 
aiming at the higher manhood through im- 
plicit obedience to Jehovah. He asked only 
to be allowed to try the experiment of not 
defiling himself with the king’s food and 
drink. The result proved that he was right 
and brought honor to Jehovah. Nebuchad- 
nezzar could not find any other young men 
so noble, so manly in all respects, as these 
Hebrew youth who chose pulse and water 

sfor their diet. 

Christianity wins its way by presenting to 
men the noblest characters. Young men will 
best serve Christ, not by withdrawing from 
society and denouncing those who refuse to 
follow them, but by the more difficult task 
of winning influence through clear heads, 
pure hearts, and full appreciation of what is 
lovable in all men and of the possibilities of 
character which all men may realize. 

Ree Re 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, Sept. 16-22. How Can Christians Rem- 


edy Present Social Grievances? James 5: 
1-9; 1 Pet. 2: 11-20. 
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By studying them sympathetically. "By aiming at 
a radical, not a superficial, eure. By imitating 
Christ’s method. 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
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Y. P. 8. 0. E. 
PRAYER MEETING. 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 

Topic, Sept. 23-29. How Bodies Affect Souls. 
Dan. 1: 8-17. 

We all know by experience something about 
the influence of flesh over spirit. We recall 
mornings when the jaded feeling on awaken- 
ing made anything in the nature of a spiritual 
exercise a bore. On the other hand, how easy 
it has seemed to be good at times, when the 
blood was coursing healthily through our 
veins, when pain and weariness, so far as we 
were concerned, had become unknown quanti- 
ties. Yes, health and heavenly-mindedness 
have more in common than the initial letter. 
Not that a sound physique is a guarantee of 
piety. Many athletes are little more than 
splendid animals that have dwarfed the spir- 
itual for the sake of the physical. Nor does it 
follow that a saintly life cannot be maintained 
by those whose lot it is to suffer constantly. 
We all of us know or have enshrined in mem- 
ory some hero or heroine of the sickroom, 
whose brave, patient endurance of the burden 
God laid upon them was as noble and con- 
vincing a testimony to the Christian religion 
as that of apostles and martyrs. 

Our subject simply intends to bring forward 
the important thought that, as a rule, a man’s 
physical condition exercises a great and some- 
times a determinative influence on his charac- 
ter. The healthy, happy, growing, useful Chris- 
tian life demands a proper and adequate physi- 
cal basis. And the homely lesson for each one 
of us relates to the oversight of our bodies. 
Reckless indulgence in food and drink, abuse 
of physical organs, iusufticient sleep, careless 
exposure to bad weather—such things as these 
have a moral side and bearing. When one is 
oblivious to them he imperils his Christian 
life. The words, ‘Be not anxious what ye 
shall eat or what ye shall drink or what ye 
shall put on,’’ do not preclude a reasonable 
care for the body, which the apostle declares 
to be the temple of the Holy Spirit. 

Disembodied spirits indeed may be superior 
to such concerns, but as long as our feet are 
planted on the solid earth, as long as we need 
our daily bread, we cannot be as the angels. 
When God sees fit to take us out of these 
fleshly tenements we can forget and even 
despise our bodies, but until that time we 
would better take them into consideration 
and make them our servants instead of our 
tyrants. 

Parallel verses: Prov. 23: 29-35; 31: 4, 5; 
Mark 9: 43-48; Luke1: 15, 16; 1 Cor. 6: 9, 10, 
19, 20; 9: 24-27; Gal. 5: 16-24. 

SE eR 
CANDIDATING. 

Among the many pertinent things written 
on the much talked of subject of candidating 
are the following from the popular authors, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes and J. M. Barrie. 
After speaking of the resignation of Dr. Honey- 
wood in Elsie Venner (chap. 31], Holmes says: 

His bereaved congregation immediately 
began pulling candidates on and off like 
new boots on trial. Some pinched in tender 
places; some were too loose; some were too 
square- toed ; some were too coarse and didn’t 
please; some were too thin and wouldn’t 
last—in short, they couldn’t possibly find a 
fit. 

Barrie, in his Little Minister, is no less 
happy in describing the condition of many an 
individual hearer who has been engaged in 
hearing candidates, as he causes a member of 
the church to speak thus, after “the Little 
Minister ’’ has been called: 

It’s a guid thing we’ve settled, for I en- 
joyed sitting like a judge upon them so 
muckle that I sair doubt it was a kind o’ 
sport to me, 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
‘HE HIBBERT LECTURES FOR 1893. 


The lecturer was Prof, C. B. Upton of 
Manchester College. The lectures were de- 
livered in Oxford and London in April and 
May of last year and their theme is The 
Bases of Religious Belief. They are avow- 
edly intended to aid persons who have 
ceased to find a satisfactory foundation for 
religious belief in an external, miraculously 
attested revelation and seek a rational basis 
for faith in harmony with the soundest 
current verdicts of science and philosophy. 
The fundamental position of the author is 
declared in his preface to be the theory that 
‘while . . . the Incarnation or felt Imma- 
nence of God in man’s rational, ethical and 
spiritual nature is the only solid foundation 
of a satisfying theistic faith, the Incarnation 
here contended for, though . . . most com- 
pletely manifested in the personality and 
teachings of Jesus of Nazareth, is by no 
means peculiar to him, but is, in its essence, 
the intrinsic property and highest privilege 
of all rational souls,’’ The nine lectures dis- 
cuss respectively The Nature of Religious 
Belief; Spiritual Insight; Agnosticism; Cul- 
ture and Religious Belief, Dogmatic and 
Rational; God as Ground and Cause of the 
Cosmos; God as the Source of Ideals; Ab- 
solute Idealism; and Ethical Theism. 

The author finds the chief basis of the 
belief in God in the fact of self: conscious- 
ness, in the incarnation, so to speak, of the 
Absolute Being in our intuitions of immedi- 
ate relationship with that which is univer- 
sal, self-existent and therefore of absolute 
worth and validity and of unconditional 
authority. He then argues that we are 
surrounded by restricting energies which 
also must be dependent sources of activity 
and which produce all cosmical phenomena. 
Science studies these but cannot solve the 
ultimate problem. Religion demands their 
fundamental Cause, and this necessarily is 
that deeper Self which we find at the heart 


of our self-consciousness. They must be 


creations of the Absolute and Eternal One. 
But, as He is immanent in each of us, so He 
is in every other monad, soul or center of 
force in the universe. Thus in everything 
there is an individual nature and likewise a 
universal nature, the former being a will 
which makes possible sin and moral hero- 
ism. The existence and the organic unity 
of the infinite series of dynamic energies 
compel belief in One Self-existent Ground 
and Cause for the evolving universe and the 
essential nature and character of the imma- 
nent God is revealed within us in the pro- 
gressive discernment of universal and au- 
thoritative ideals of truth, beauty and good- 
ness. All effective religious belief grows 
out of the immediate feeling of God's self- 
revealing presence in our consciousness. 
Spiritual love holds the highest place among 
the ideals which witness to the immanence 
of the Eternal in man and this theistic faith 
is proof that religion is freeing itself from 
outworn formulas. It is the theism asso- 
ciated with the name of Jesus. 

This argument has been elaborated care- 
fully and presented effectively. Whether it 
will serve the reconciling purpose for which 
it is meant is a question. So far as it 
proves anything, in our judgment it proves 
too little to persuade those who hold the 
hitherto commonly accepted religious be- 
liefs and too much to be acceptable to those 
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who have discarded them. Its vital theory 
of the immanence of God is a familiar and 
long conceded truth. But its claim that 
the ordinarily accepted doctrine of the In- 
carnation as related to Jesus Christ is a 
merely transient feature of dogmatic reli. 
gion which is being rapidly undermined by 
historical criticism and by scientific and 
philosophical thought is so extravagant as 
to lead one to distrust the lecturer’s judg- 
ment. It is true that the number of those 
who make this claim is larger than for many 
years, larger perhaps than ever before. But 
it is not true that the claim is, or is likely 
to be, admitted to any considerable extent 
by Christian scholars. Such a claim, how- 
ever, seems to come naturally from one who 
asserts that because the Bible has all the 
marks of having been the work of many 
minds of varying degrees of scientific, phil- 
osophical and spiritual insight—which no 
enlightened student will deny—it certainly 
does not bear the impress of being the 
unique composition of one Holy Spirit. 
This is as much of a non sequitur as the 
theory that the divine immanence in every 
man in some actual sense is inconsistent 
with a unique and peculiar divine incarna- 
tion in Jesus Christ. We do not believe 
that the Christian religion ever will be ad- 
vanced by conceding its essential truths to 
its critics in the belief that they will come 
half way to meet us. But this is what the 
author seems to expect. [Harper & Bros. 
$3.50. ] 
RELIGIOUS. 

Church histories—we mean the histories 
of individual churches—are becoming com- 
mon and ought to be far more common than 
they are. Such a volume as the one before 
us, the History of Plymouth Church, Lan- 
sing, Mich., by C. B. Stebbins, is of immense 
value to that church and to all sister 
churches. What would we not give if we 
had such accounts of our churches dating 
back one hundred or two hundred years? 
Mr. Stebbins has told the story clearly and 
with sufficient fullness, and the book is 
illustrated. The church had to struggle 
hard at first but it long ago outgrew the 
period of small things. 

A new volume in the Nicene and Post- 
Nicene Fathers Library, second series, the 
eleventh, deals with Sulpitius Severus, Vin 
cent of Levins, and John Cassian [Christian 
Literature Co. $4.00]. The three transla- 
tors are Prof. Alexander Roberts, D. D., of 
St. Andrews, Prof. C. A. Heurtley, D. D., 
of Oxford, and Principal C. S. Gibson, of 
Wells. It is cur impression that the writ- 
ings of the fathers are revered more in- 
telligently and consulted more frequently 
in England than among ourselves, but it is 
of great importance that such writers as 
these should be accessible in English, and 
the enterprise of the publishers should be 
rewarded by liberal patronage. They have 
issued the library in a substantial and hand- 
some shape.——Rev. Dr. E. K. Alden has 
prepared a useful collection of testimonies 
from the field to the value of medical 
missions which the American Board has 
published under the title The Medical 
Arm of the Missionary Service. The testi- 
monies come from fourteen representative 
physicians. It is of great interest and 
value. 

Dr. W. H. Withrow has prepared a new 
Harmony of the Gospels (Cranston & Curts. 
50 cents] so as to furnish as full and flowing 
an account of the life of our Lord as possi- 
ble. He has done his work well and it will 
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be appreciated.—Mrs. G. E. Morton’s 
Talks to Children about Jesus [R. H. Wood- 
ward & Co. $1.00] is a simple, clear, inter- 
esting reproduction in popular language of 
the gospel narrative. It is sold by subscrip- 
tion and already has had a very large sale. 
It is illustrated, and well adapted to delight 
and profit the younger children.——Rev. 
H. B. Hartzler has told graphically the 
story of Mr. Moody’s six months’ evangel- 
istic work during the time of the Columbian 
Exposition in his volume, Moody in Chicago, 
or The World’s Fair Gospel Campaign [Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co. $1.00]. Special empha- 
sis is laid upon the character and signifi- 
cance of the work of the Bible Institute. 
The book is of great interest and of much 
more than passing value. Mr. Moody’s 
work was not the less important because 
the Fair overshadowed it largely in the pub- 
lic view.——The Heroic in Missions [Thomas 
Whittaker. 50 cents], by Rev. A. R. Buck- 
land, describes pioneers and their work in 
six mission fields and is a good book to 
stimulate and encourage all Christian work- 
ers. 
STORIES. 

Mr. Hall Caine’s latest book, The Manz- 
man [D. Appleton & Co. $1.50] certainly is 
equal in both interest and power to either 
of his earlier works. It affords an evidently 
faithful and a most delightful portrayal of 
the Manx life and character, in many re- 
spects so unique and picturesque. Merely 
as a novel it exhibits rare and finely sus- 
tained power. Moreover its moral teachings 
are as impressive as they are important. 
We seldom have read a book which shows 
like this one how the consequences of sin 
often close gradually in upon the guilty 
man and leave him no peace nor any loop- 
hole of escape. Nor is the only way in 
which his manbood may be redeemed ever 
made plainer than in these pages. The con- 
trast of the characters of the hero and hero- 
ine with that of the unsuspicious, generous, 
trustful man who became the victim of their 
wrongdoing is another strong feature of 
the plot, and is managed wonderfully well. 
This is one of the three or four best stories 
of the year thus far. 

Dr. A. Conan Doyle’s Micah Clarke [Har- 
per & Bros. $1.75] has been published be- 
fore and doubtless will be published again. 
It is a historical story, dealing with the in- 
effectual rebellion in the west of England 
in 1685 which had for its aim the enthron- 
ing of the Duke of Monmouth. It affords 
a vivid, realistic and most enjoyable pic- 
ture of that memorable event in English 
history, and presents the Puritans of that 
time in all the gravity and sometimes un- 
couthness, yet not unaccompanied by gen- 
tle and gracious qualities, which character- 
ized them. The soldier of fortune also is 
finely portrayed. It is a fine book for the 
young people but their elders will not fail 
to like it also. It teaches history in its 
most alluring form. It is illustrated and 
handsomely printed and bound. No En- 
emy (but Himself) [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50], by Elbert Hubbard, is partly a 
graphic and apparently lifelike picture of 
tramp life and partly a study of a certain 
peculiar but pot uncommon type of char- 
acter. It has bold outlines but does not 
lack delicacy in development. It is more 
than commonly interesting and suggests a 
useful lesson or two which many men might 
do well to heed in time. It is a decided 
advance upon the same author’s former 
writings. 
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The Harpers also have issued two more 
tastefully gotten up volumes of short tales. 
One, A Scarlet Poppy and Other Stories, 
is by Harriet Prescott Spofford and ex- 
hibits her accustomed skill in planning 
and felicity in telling a story. Moreover, 
most, if not all, of the stories point a 
moral, although it is not obtruded. 
The other, The Water Ghost and Others, is 
by J. K. Bangs, contains eight stories, 
each of which introduces the supernatural 
to some extent. Some are decidedly fan- 
tastic, not to say overwrought. The book 
entertains in its way but few will care to 
read the whole of it at once. Here, too, 
is another book of short stories by Harold 
Frederic. It is Marsena and Other Stories 
of the War-time [Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
$1.00]. The author has here done some 
of his best work. ‘The stories tell of North- 
ern village life during the War of the Re- 
bellion as influenced by the great strife 
and the developments of character and the 
local and personal peculiarities depicted are 
most entertaining. The book will add to 
the author’s already high repute. 

The Fur-Seal’s Tooth [Harper & Bros. 
$1.25] is one of Kirk Munroe’s stirring tales 
of adventure for the boys. Its scene is 
Alaska and the neighboring region and its 
hero is a manly young fellow whose care- 
lessness leads him into serious difficulties 
but who, by pluck, patience and the timely 
aid of good comrades, comes out all right. 
Sealing is described instructively and the 
book is graphic and engrossing. The 
Search for Andrew Field [Lee & Shepard. 
$1.50], by E. T. Tomlinson, is another first- 
rate boy’s book. It describes the kidnap- 
ping of an American lad by the British on 
one of the great lakes just before the war of 
1812 and the experiences of his brother and 
some friends in discovering his whereabouts 
and aiding his escape. It is a spirited, 
wholesome, patriotic book. Jinny and 
His Partners [A. L. Bradley & Co. $1.00], 
another book from the prolific pen of James 
Otis, takes the reader into no more remote 
scenes than those of lower New York city. 
A young fruit-vender and his companions 
are described and although they are humble 
in position and rough in manners, they are 
none the less manly and agreeable, for the 
most part, and their experiences make an in- 
teresting book. The young people will like it. 


MORE SEPTEMBER MAGAZINES, 


The North American [$5.00] is exception- 
ally bright and vigorous this month. All 
its contents are eminently readable and 
some are conspicuously interesting. The 
present Lord Chief Justice of England de- 
scribes his immediate predecessor, Lord 
Coleiidge. Senator Lodge discusses The 
Results of Democratic Victory with more 
smartness than candor but entertainingly. 
Rt. Rev, Bishop Spalding has something to 
say about Catholicism and Apaism, which 
we take to mean A. P. A. ism. Three well- 
informed men write about China and Japan 
in Korea. Mr, H.S. Maxim, the expert in 
aéronautics, explains The Development of 
Aérial Navigation. Mark Twain offers the 
third installment of his shrewd, telling and 
exceedingly amusing Defense of Harriet 
Shelley. Read this number of the maga- 
zine by all means. 

The Forum [$3.00] also has a good num- 
ber but is not quite at its best. Among con- 
tributors are Judge T, M. Cooley, on The 
Lessons of Recent Civil Disorders; Edward 
Atkinson, on Present Industrial Problems 
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in the Light of History; Rev. J. H. Barrows, 
D. D., on The Result of the Parliament of 
Religions; Prof. Woodrow Wilson, on Uni- 
versity Training and Citizenship; and Mr. 
J. A. Riis, on How to Bring Work and 
Workers together. There is less brilliancy 
than solidity to these papers but they are 
far from dull and are full of permanently 
valuable material. The Forum is pre-emi 
nently a remunerative publication to the 
reader. 

The American Journal of Politics [$3 00] 
is doing an important work in a thoroughly 
practical and admirable manner. Good 
Citizenship, Strikes from an Economic 
Standpoiot, The Philadelphia Municipal 
League, Economic Co operation, The Prob- 
lem of Poverty, etc., are examples of the 
class of topics discussed month by month 
and they are handled discriminatingly and 
effectively. In this number is a paper by 
Mr. C. E, Benton, on The Condition and 
Prospects of the American Farmer, which 
is based upon expert knowledge, and is 
packed with sound common sense besides 
being very apt and timely. Mr. A. E. Dens- 
low’s paper on The Functions of Govern- 
ment also is exceedingly suggestive. 

Romance, under its skillful management 
and having enlarged its circle of readers by 
lowering its price, goes on successfully from 
month to month, reproducing in neat and 
handsome shape the best of current short 
stories at a cent apiece! Buy it for your 
light summer reading.——The Overland 
Monthly [$3.00] tells of Early Journalism 
in San Francisco, has an Indian Story by 
Professor Boyesen and a good list of other 
contributions and its illustrations are pretty 
and enjoyable. Godey’s [$1.00] is won- 
derfully well gotten up for its price. It 
furnishes a large and tempting variety of 
articles and is very enjoyable from cover to 
cover. It has some excellent pictures too. 

In the Review of the Churches the accounts 
of the Mansfield Summer School of theology 
at Oxford and the Grindelwald Reunion 
Conference are notably instructive and 
stimulating and The Church’s Duty to the 
Theater is Discussed pro and con. The 
minor contents all deserve their places,—— 
The Homiletic Review continues its familiar 
labors, and some things in it are of con- 
siderable value to some ministers. But it 
should be used with some caution ——The 
Catholic World [$3.00] is well gotten up 
and fairly interesting without ranking at 
all with the better known monthlies. Its 
contents are not all tinged with sectarianism 
but many of them are frankly Roman 
Catholic.. Its principal paper, Americanism 
vs. Ultramontanism, by Lucian Johnston, 
claims that the separation of Church and 
State is to be had through the Roman Catho- 
lic rather than the Protestant churches! 

Music [$3.00] has a long list of readable 
contributions on such subjects as Music 
in Norway, Chinese Music, Ancient and 
Modern Music of the Jewish People, The 
Value of Mechanical Aids, The Coming 
Music, etc. It is practical and helpful.—— 
The School Review [$1.50] deals directly 
with subjects of much educational impor- 
tance—The Teacher’s Outfit in German, 
An Experiment in Schedule Making, The 
History of Early Education, etc.—and 
teachers will appreciate it. 

The Art Amateur [$4.00] can be depended 
upon. It always is diversified, spirited, 
timely, sensible and entertaining. Every 
issue seems peculiarly acapted both to 
interest and aid those for whom it is meant, 
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Bruce Crane and his work have special 
notice this montb and the House Decoration 
department deserves to have attention 
directed to it. 


NOTES. 

—— The literary executor of the late Walter 
Pater is about to publish a selection from his 
manuscripts. 

— Current Literature states that in Portu- 
gal if a married woman publishes literary 
works without her husband’s consent the law 
frees him from her at once. 

—— Mr. John Bartlett, whose Familiar Quo- 
tations has become a household companion, 
has nearly ready for the press a concordance 
to Shakespeare. It will contain about 400,000 
entries, 

—— The American copyright of Robert Lonis 
Stevenson’s new story, The Ebb Tide, has 
been bought for $3,000 by Messrs. Stone & 
Kimball, lately of this city and Cambridge but 
now of Chicago. 

—— The recent development of newspapers 
in this country is indicated by the increase in 
the volume of press dispatches. In 1880 these 
contained 28,000,000 words. In 1893 they con- 
tained 1,800,000,000 words. 

—— Miss Agnes Repplier, whose bright es- 
says and books have given American readers 
so much pleasure, has gone to England and 
has become one of the literary lions of Lon- 
don. Mr. Andrew Lang recently gave a din- 
ner in her honor. 

— A Syrian Roman Catholic bishop has 
pronounced a curse on all who read or receive 
Spurgeon’s sermons. We did not suppose that 
these discourses had circulated largely enough 
in Syria to attract such violent hostility, but 
the demand for them there is likely to increase 
hereafter. 

—— An attempt is to be made to ascertain if 
there is a market in France for a monthly 
illustrated magazine like Hurper’s or Scrib- 
ner’s. M. Quantin is about to start Le Monde 
Moderne at Paris which will contain 160 pages 
of letterpress and about 100 illustrations and 
will be sold for a france and a half—thirty 
cents. 

— Dr. W. E. Griffis says in the Literary 
World that Corea is a land of books and schol- 
ars and that the historical novel is very com- 
mon there. He also says that the Japanese 
Government has .ordered for distribution 
among the Japanese soldiers in Corea several 
thousand copies of the history of the invasion 
of Corea by Hidéyosbi in 1592-99. 

The famous house of E. J. Brill & Co., 
in Leyden, Holland, has a remarkable collec- 
tion of autographs which it will soon sell at 
auction, It was collected by Dominie John 
van Vollenhoven, Court Preacher to William 
of Orange. In it are letters from Philip the 
Good, Charles the Bold, Louis XI. of France, 
Pope Adrian VI., Charles V., Margaret of 
Parma, Mary Tudor, Mary Stuart, Charles 
IX., Henry III. and Henry IV., of France, 
and letters from Melanchthon to Calvin and 
from Scaliger to John of Oldenbarneveldt. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


American Book Co. New York. 
ScHOOL ENGLISH. By G. P. Butler. pp. 272. 75 
cents. 
James Pott & Co. New York. 
THE SCHOOL OF LIFE. By T. F. Seward. pp. 267. 
$1.50. 


E. B. Treat. New York 

THOUGHTS FOR THE OCCASION. A compilation. pp. 
576. $1.75. 

R. H. Woodward Co. Baltimore. 

THE WIT AND WISDOM OF SPURGEON. With intro 
duction by Rev. William Wright, D.D. pp. 180. 
50 cents. 

PAPER COVERS. 


A, Lovell & Co. New York. 
THE COMMON SENSE Copy Books. Nos. 1-5. By 
J.V. Witherbee. pp. 26 each. 


MAGAZINES. 

August. GODEY’s. 

September. ATLANTIC.—FORUM.—ART AMATEUR. 
CENTURY.—SCHOOL REVIEW.—NEW ENGLAND.— 
Music.—NORTH AMERICAN KEVIEW.—OVERLAND. 
—PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW.—GOOD Worps.—Por 
ULAR ASTRONOMY.—SUNDAY.—BLUE AND GRAY. 
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Social Scientists in Conference at Saratoga, 


Social Problems, the Functions of the State, Temperance, Disease and Other Subjects Discussed by Experts. 


SARATOGA, SEPT. 3-7. 


The American Social Science Association is 
a somewhat venerable organization—as age is 
estimated in this new land—and to its discus- 
gions, to the work of its special committees 
charged with the procurement of special re- 
forms, and to its publications we owe very 
much of the present degree of interest in and 
light upon social problems in this country. 
st there are some good reasons for thinking 
that it needs an injection of new blood, ex- 
pulsion from old ruts, a broadening of its con- 
stituency, the subordination of certain per- 
sonalities and death to the ‘ mutual admira- 
tion society’ feature of the present régime. 
And this can be said without forgetting in the 
least the admirable service and personal de- 
yotion of those who now dominate. 

Saratoga is an admirable place for a session 
of the few who combine leisure and interest, 
but it furnishes no local constituency, com- 
paratively few from the floating population of 
the hotels, and as a result the most carefully 
prepared papers are read to pitifully small 
gatherings, and the debate that follows too 
often is left to the few always in evidence. 
A meeting held later in the fall, alternating 
between the large cities, might not be as at- 
tractive from the esthetic or personal comfort 
standpoint as the present easily arranged for 
meeting, but it would, in the course of time, 
affect more vitally a far larger number of per- 
sons resident in a far larger area, and would 
create a far larger demand for the publications 
of the society. 

This is not the opinion alone of the writer. 
It found expression frequently in the conver- 
sation ¢f a group of men, whose «ad interim 
free discussions of live questions were quite 
as suggestive as the more formal meeting. 

WHO WERE THERE? 

Such criticisms out of the way, it remains to 
be said that the annual session last week was 
protitable both to the occasional hearer or the 
faithful attendant. The presence of such men 
and womern—in addition to those mentioned 
later as the authors of papers—as Presidents 
Carter of Williams, Smith of Trinity, Judge 
Dillon, Judge Norton of Savannah, Rev. Dr. 
Samuel Dike, Prof. E. W. Bemis of Chicago 
University and Dr. Lucy Hall Brown made 
the quality of the audience high and its spirit 
critical, and gave character to the debates. 

SOCIOLOGY—WHAT IT IS AND IS NOT. 

Most notable in the history of the session 
was the gathering of younger men identified 
with the science of sociology—men like Prof. 
F. H. Giddings of Columbia College, Prof. 
George Wilson of Brown University and Mr. 
George E, Vincent of Chicago University— 
whose expositions of The Relation of Sociology 
to Other Scientific Studies (Giddings), The 
Place of Social Philosophy in Education (Wil- 
son) and A Scheme of Sociological Study 
(Vincent) did pot have that discussion which 
they deserved. It is evident that while as 
yet there is no very exact agreement among 
authorities as to just what are the exact lines 
of demareation between social philosophy, so- 
ciology and the social sciences, there is, never- 
theless, a process of crystallization of thought 
going on, an approach to clarity of definition 
and the formation of a scientific method of 
study of phenomena and an inductive reason- 
ing therefrom that are indicative of substan- 
tial results in the future. The adjustment of 
the curricula of our educational institations 
to the new conceptions will not be brought 
about without friction, but when it is made 
there will be an immense saving of energy, 
time and an avoidance of present duplication. 
To appreciate best just what this new science 
includes and the method it adopts, one would 
hetter read Small and Vincent’s recent book, 


Professor Gidding’s suggestive monographs, 
or some of Dr. Dike’s articles in the Andover 
Review. 

Professor Giddings was inclined to limit so- 
ciology to the realm of pure science. As a 
man the sociologist may be a monogamist, but 
as a scientist he is as interested in polygamy 
as in celibacy. He must know the truths of 
biology, psychology, political economy, com- 
parative jurisprudence, history, but as a sci- 
entist he is concerned with the study of sim- 
pler phenomena and more fundamental prin- 
ciples that have furnished data for the above- 
mentioned social sciences—such principles and 
phenomena, for instance, as, What determines 
the mere aggregation of human beings? Why 
are populations possessed with certain char- 
acteristics and why distributed as they are? 
What causes race differences, and what re- 
sults come from racial intermingling? What 
are the reasons for and the effects of mental 
and moral differentiations in human beings? 
etc. Professor Giddings insists that this re- 
search after such facts must recognize not 
only physical processes but volitional forces, 
and believes the most helpful work in the 
future will only be done after a complete rec- 
ognition of the theory of the freedom of choices. 

INDIVIDUALISM OR SOCIALISM, 

On the question, now so rife and so divisive, 
concerning which few care to take extreme 
positions, conflicting views were put forth. 
In a paper by Prof. Jesse Macy of Grinnell 
College, read for him, in which he nominally 
treated of Practical Instruction in Civics, 
there was an avowal of desire to see national 
and municipal control of natural monopolies, 
and he prophesies either a revolt of the peo- 
ple against industrial oligarchy or acceptance 
of socialism in its entirety, unless such an ex- 
tension of popular freedom and control of the 
wealth created by the community as such be 
given to the people. 

Dr. H. L. Wayland’s paper on State Surgery 
was clever and suggestive, and its author’s de- 
mand for the speedier punishment of crimi- 
nals, for restraint upon the pardoning power, 
for municipal reformation or destruction of 
tenement houses, for restriction of immigra- 
tion, for a rational system of starving out or 
controlling the liquor business, met with the 
approval of most of his hearers; but the same 
verdict probably was not given to his sugges- 
tion that the persistently vicious and criminal 
should be deprived of power to reproduce 
their kind, to his plea for purchase by the 
state of the children of those parents incapa- 
ble of rearing their offspring properly, and 
to his argument for compulsory arbitration. 
President F. J. Kingsbury, Secretary Frank 
Sanborn and Mr. Charles Dudley Warner 
found themselves unable to accept Dr. Way- 
land’s positions. Mr. Kingsbury pointed out 
the absurdity of compulsory arbitration until 
at least labor has been put in a position to be 
held liable by the courts of arbitration. Mr. 
Sanborn feared the state surggons would be 
quacks and cut out the pocketbooks of the vic- 
tims, caring nothing for their bodies or souls; 
and Mr. Warner suggested that a strict adher- 
ence by individuals and by political units to 
such an old, orthodox standard as the Ten 
Commandments would make state surgery 
unnecessary. ‘‘ Moreover,” he said, * it should 
not be forgotten that the persons selected to 
wield the surgeon’s knife are to be elected by 
universal suffrage.” 

This reference by Mr. Warner to the Ten 
Commandments and the strong insistence 
placed by Prof. J. Irving Manatt of Brown 
University, in his paper—read by Mr. Sanborn 
—on The Obligations of Culture in Modern 
Life, or the value of Christ’s law of love as a 
solvent of society’s problems, were about the 
only indications during the session that the 


majority of the participants placed any value 
at all ov the revelations, which most of them 
probably believe God has made to aid His 
finite creatures. Indeed, from the opening 
address of the president, it might have been 
inferred that chaos existed today, that the 
world was a great machine without a gov- 
ernor, and that a civilization—imperfect, no 
doubt—which has had the Christ ideal for 
nearly two thousand years is no surer of per- 
manency than the ancient Egyptian or Roman. 


FACTS AND INVESTIGATIONS, 


Theory did not predominate at these con- 
ferences. Prof. J. J. McCook of Trinity Col- 
lege gave the results of his personal study of 
the vagrants and criminals of Hartford and 
his collection of statistics from a large num- 
ber of smaller Connecticut towns. He be- 
lieves that ninety per cent. of the paupers in 
the Hartford Almshouse are there because of 
the use of liquor—by themselves, by their 
parents or husbands. Returns from seventy- 
six towns have been gathered from the select- 
men, and 4,532 out of 6,379 paupers in those 
towns are to be credited to drunkenness. In 
only four instances in the reports from the 
selectmen of the seventy-six towns was it 
suggested that the drink habit was due to the 
pauperism. Professor McCook’s observation 
and his cross-examination of the vagrant pop- 
ulation lead him to give licentiousness as a 
vital factor in creating pauperism. His chem- 
ical analyses of the quality of the liquor 
bought by the lower and higher orders of men 
in Hartford does not go far toward confirm- 
ing the popular impression that grocery stores, 
clubs and the palatial saloons sell a better 
grade of liquor. He finds that it is not the 
quality but the quantity of the liquor which 
the ‘‘bum” and the laboring man drinks 
which so destroys him physically and morally. 
He vouches for the statement that it is not at 
all uncommon for a tramp when “ flush” to 
drink from thirty to forty glasses of beer be- 
tween noon and midnight. 

Dr. J. W. Brannan of New York gave a most 
helpful paper, embodying the fruit of his large 
experience in New York hospital work, on 
Communicable Diseases and Their Restric- 
tion. Of simple external precautions, sun- 
light, boiling of water and—in the case of 
tuberculosis—the retention of sputa in pocket 
cuspadores or Japanese handkerchiefs seem 
to be the most successful. Welcome also was 
his assertion that tuberculosis is not hered- 
itary, although a predisposition to conditions 
favorable to the life of the germs when lodged 
is. Of internal foes to disease we have the 
foes of the bacilli found in the healthy blood, 
and now we rely on methods of artificial in- 
troduction of micro-organisms, thus securing 
artificial immunity. 

Other papers giving the results of investiya- 
tion were those by Dr. Stephen Smith of New 
York City, our delegate to the Sanitary Con. 
ference of Paris, who urged The Importance 
of International Regulations by Law and 
Treaty to Govern the Migration of Large 
Bodies of People, and a very valuable one by 
George C. Holt, a New York lawyer, on Mobs 
and Lynching, to which we refer elsewhere. 
Mrs. C. RK. Lowell’s remarks on Relief for the 
Unemployed of course reflected the intimate 
knowledge she has of the facts as they are in 
the metropolis, but presented no new solution 
of the problem. 

MISCELLANEOUS THEMES. 


Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, who from the 
first has been an ardent friend of Superinterd- 
ent Brockway and his working out of his 
theory of reformation of prisoners at the E!- 
mira Reformatory, New York, moved to in- 
dignation by the recent attacks upon the man 
and his work by the New York Wor/d in its 
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search for sensations and by the politicians in 
their greed for office, read a defense of the 
theory at stake and the man under trial, 
which defense fortunately has been printed 
at some length and circulated quite generally, 
so that to attempt to condense here is un- 
necessary. Suffice it to say that Mr. Warner 
has no confidence in the old or the conven- 
tional system of penology, and goes so far in 
his acceptance of the supremacy of the state 
as to make the right of the state to incarcer- 
ate its enemy as co-existent and co-terminus 
with the disposition of the individual to be an 
enemy. That is to say, he believes absolutely 
in the indeterminate sentence and then say- 
ing to the individual held in the power of the 
state, Your freedom is yours to earn, not ours 
to give. 

Prof. J. W. Jenks of Cornell University did 
an excellent piece of work in a discussion of 
The Present Aspect of the Silver Problem. 
His statements of the theories held by the 
two parties were pre-eminently fair and lucid, 
and his facts were up to date. Personally 
he believes silver is to decline more and 
more. He detects a decided drift toward bi- 
metallism in Great Britain and Germany, and 
reports British economists as being practically 
unanimous in favor of the restoration of sil- 
ver, but only on the basis of an international 
agreement. 

Mrs. Margaret Welch of New York, editor 
of the woman’s page in the Times, read a 
clever, sensible paper on Newspaper Work for 
Women. Is It Healthful? She believes it is 
if the women will only dress and eat as they 
should. Dr. Frederick Peterson’s statement 
of the present state of scientific opinion and 
evidence on the subject of Heredity was val- 
uable, and called out an interesting discussion 
in which Prof. Bemis of Chicago said he 
thought more emphasis should be placed on 
the influence of environment than Dr. Peter- 
son seemed to be willing to give to it. The 
paper by Prof. Daniel Quinn of the Catholic 
University of America gave us a delightful 
glimpse of the work now done at the Univer- 
sity at Athens, Greece, and introduced us to 
some of the educational and literary leaders 
in that interesting kingdom. Professor Quinn 
received his doctor’s degree in Athens, pass- 
ing the required examinations with bigh 
credit. Personally a delightful man, to meet 
and hear him was one of the treats of the 
session. G. P. M. 


THE LAST TRIP OF THE MIRANDA. 


BY PROF. G. FREDERICK WRIGHT. 








On the seventh of July the steamer Miranda, 
with a party of fifty-three tourists collected 
by Dr. F. A. Cook, sailed from New York for 
an excursion to Greenland. The party com- 
prised many eminent men from different parts 
of the country. .Among them were Professors 
Brewer of Yale, Dyche of the State Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Jillson of Pittsburg, Joyner of 
Poughkeepsie, Hite of Philadelphia, Freeman 
of Andover and Wright of Oberlin. Besides 
these were Mayor Gardiner of Cleveland, 
Mr. Dewell of New Haven, G. W. W. Dove of 
Andover and ten Yale, three Harvard and 
three Oberlin students interested in nat- 
ural history. The plan was to make two or 
three stops on the coast of Labrador, then 
cross to Southern Greenland and coast along 
up to the 78th parallel to Peary’s head- 
quarters. 

The original intention was to have a whale 
steamer, but from one reason and another the 
Miranda was at last chartered for the excur- 
sion. She was a commodious iron steamer of 
1,100 tons, 220 feet long, built ten years ago. 

Nothing special occurred during the first 
ten days of the voyage until July 17, when 
we were suddenly startled by a collision with 
an iceberg. The 16th had been a beautiful 
day, when large icebergs were passing us 
in magnificent procession from daylight to 
dark. It was a most exciting scene and put 
everybody into the highest state of delight 
and expectation. The forms were varied and 
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majestic and beautiful in the extreme. But 
on the 17th a dense fog had settled down 
and we had slowed down to half speed. 
Still, notwithstanding the careful watch, we 
ran straight into a berg which suddenly ap- 
peared out of the mist, and the dreaded col- 
lision occurred. The ice towered far above 
us and stretched out far on either side of us. 
Fortunately the ice did not project below in 
front of the base, so that the blow was received 
entirely above the water line. 

In consequence of this accident, which I 
peed not say sobered everybody, we put into 
the nearest harbor on the Labrador coast, 
facing the straits of Belle [sle. After a delay 
of three or four days the captain determined 
that it was necessary to return to St. Johns, 
N. F., for more permanent repairs. This oc- 
cupied our time until July 29, when our steamer 
was as good as new, and with plans much 
modified we started again for Greenland, leav- 
ing twelve of our party in Labrador. 

On Aug. 5 the mountains of Southern Green- 
land rose to our delighted view about thirty 
miles away. They were in the vicinity of 
Fredricksbaal, but, alas, a long stretch of floe 
or pan ice separated us from the shore. For 
three days we coasted along this ice amid fog 
and rain, attempting to find a passage through. 
The long expanses of ice, the occasional huge 
icebergs that towered above the smaller 
masses, the shifting panorama of the lifting 
fogs and the dull murmur of the small waves 
dashing against the iceflow all conspired to 
make the scene impressive and awful. Often- 
times the ice was on three sides of us, still 
the water was calm, as it usually is in the 
midst of ice, and there was no immediate 
danger 1f care was used in handling the ship. 

On Aug. 6 we succeeded in getting clear of 
the ice and made the port of Sukkertoppen, a 
little above the 65th parallel. There we spent 
three days pleasantly and profitably, explor- 
ing glaciers, collecting plants and animals, 
and most of all in meeting the cultivated 
Danish families which reside there and the 
Eskimos who, though Christians, still retain 
their original habits of life and dress. On 
the 9th, full of good spirits, we started north- 
ward, but, alas, our hopes were suddenly 
checked when seven miles out of the harbor 
by the ship striking a hidden reef over which 
she would have passed without danger in 
calm weather. Then, however, there was suf- 
ficient swell to allow the steamer to pound 
with great force on the rocks, creating great 
confusion aboard and causing a serious leak. 

We immediately put back to port and after 
a day’s examination ascertained that the in- 
jury was so serious that the ship was no longer 
safe. The leak had penetrated a water tight 
compartment under the engine and boilers, 
protected above by a kind of false bottom, 
which was much rusted and whose capacity 
to resist strain was uncertain. Under the cir- 
cumstances it was decided to send a hundred 
miles north to Holsteinberg, where we learned 
there were several American fishing schooners, 
and ask for help. This would occupy a week 
or more. This gave us time for longer excur- 
sions into the interior, so that I was able to 
accomplish nearly all I had anticipated in the 
investigation of the Greenland glaciers. 

On the 20th the relief party returned on 
board the schooner Rigel from Gloucester, 
Mass., commanded by Capt. G. W. Dixon, with 
a crew of seventeen. These had left Glouces- 
ter in April and had spent the summer fishing 
for halibut on the north coast of Iceland. A 
week or two before they had come to the 
Greenland coast to tinish the season. The 
captuin is a total abstinence man and his 
crew represent the best element of New Eng- 
land fishermen. Without hesitation they re- 
sponded to our cry of distress, and came down 
to help us to the extent of their ability. Fish- 
ing tackle worth $800 were thrown overboard 
to make room. The salt in the middle hold 
was leveled down so that we could spread our 
mattresses upon it, and in a short time the 
forty-one passengers of the Miranda were 
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transferred to the Rigel with a small amount 
of most necessary baggage. Everything else 
was left on the steamer. 

The captain of the Miranda hoped that she 
could make the run to St. Johns with safety 
but the risk was too great to make the venture 
with the passengers on board or without 
refuge at hand. So he kept his crew on hoard 
and took the Rigel in tow. Attached to the 
steamer by a stout hawser about 1,000 feet jn 
length we started for home on the morning of 
Aug. 21. Everything went well for the first 
twenty-fourhours. We had steamed 196 miles 
by noon of the nextday. Butin the afternoon 
the sea became rougher, and both vessels 
pitched and rolled at a fearful rate. Still good 
progress was made. At night the sight of the 
steamer was grand as it bounded with all its 
lights over the waves without deviating from 
its course. At midnight we had made another 
hundred miles and were 300 miles from the 
Greenland coast, in the very middle of Davis 
Straits. 

My bunk was ip the captain’s cabin. | 
awoke as he came in from his midnight watch, 
He told me of the good progress and lay down 
on the floor beside the stove to catch a little 
sleep. I was just falling into a doze when | 
was awakened by the rustling of the captain’s 
oilcloth suit as he was hastily rising to go on 
deck. I perceived at once the cause. The 
Miranda was blowing the signal of distress, 
The passengers were ordered to stay below 
and all hands on deck. As few of the passen.- 
gers were awake, I ventured above with the 
sailors. 

The scene for the next few hours was the 
most impressive of my life. The red light was 
lowered, according to arrangement, to indi- 
cate that the steamer was in sinking condition. 
The bawser was still attached to prevent sepa- 
ration, but a man stood with an ax ready to 
sever the connection at any instant to prevent 
our being drawn down with the steamer in 
case of any unexpected movement. Only an 
occasional command could be heard from the 
Miranda. The first was that the steamer 
could stay up until daylight, and we were to 
lie by until then. 

The suspense of the next three hours was 
terrible. Now the steamer mounted above us 
on the huge swells, and now was almost lost 
in the deep troughs. Fortunately the wind 
was not strong and the whitecaps were not 
breaking. Still there were thirty-three souls 
on the Miranda whose lives were in peril. 
As day began to dawn, about four o’clock, we 
saw the first boat approaching us from the 
steamer. After various attempts she was 
hauled safely alongside and the members of 
the steward’s department were transferred to 
the Rigel. At half-past five the captain and 
the last of the crew came. All souls were on 
board. The hawser had been thrown oft from 
the Miranda and she left to her fate. 

It was the experience of a lifetime. The 
lights of the steamer were still burning. The 
smoke was still pouring from her stack. 
The pumps and propeller were still moving. 
The rudder was lashed to one side and, with- 
out guide, she was left slowly to steam away 
into the mist and disappear from sight forever. 
She might survive a few hours, but soon ber 
fires would be out and her fate was inevitable. 
Such was the crisis that the passengers could 
look on with complacency while $10,000 worth 
of their personal effects were lost in a moment. 

Including passengers and both crews, there 
were now ninety-one persons on the Rigel. 
This was nearly a person to each foot of 
length of the vessel. But such a crisis makes 
all friendly and all courteous, so that we have 
endured the vicissitudes of the ten days of fog 
and calm and storm without complaint. And 
all join in sounding the praises of the Glouces- 
ter fisherman and his humane and gallant 
crew. We shall hereafter respect and love 
those that go down to the sea in ships with an 
appreciation that would have been impossible 
before. 

Chatteau Bay, Labrador, Sept. 1. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 

An Idaho pastor has shown his ability as a 
mechanic. 

In a Kansas association a novel subject was 
rece_tly discussed. The sentiment of the 
members seemed to agree with the general 
opinion regarding the agricultural value of 
jand in the western part of the State. 

How eagerly that church in the Pine Tree 
State will look forward to the return of the 
summer boarders next season! Even though 
pot dependent on outside aid, the country 
church appreciates every little assistance 
which increases its efficiency for aggressive 
labor. 

What a few years of faithful work can ac- 
complish for a small country church is well 
illustrated in a Maine town. Nothing but 
whole-hearted service can lead to such spir- 
itual and material growth as in this instance. 
This is but a single example of the hopeful 
results which crown the efforts of heroic men, 
but let such reports stimulate the endeavors 
of others who are seeking encouragement. 

That seems a wise plan which is being re- 
considered by two churches in Newburyport. 
The question of old associations is apparently 
the chief obstacle in the way of a union. 
Doubtless many churches in the same circum- 
stances would be far better off if, instead of 
continuing to live as weak halves, they should 
reorganize a8 one strong body. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

Mass —The Franklin Conference held its fifty-first 
meeting in Sunderland, Sept.5. The services were 
attended by representatives from nearly every 
church in the county. Rev. Caldwell Morrison 
preached the sermon. The subjects were Evangel- 
istic Work in the County, The Congregational So- 
cieties, Fargo College, The Cleveland Convention, 
Church Music, The Church Member and Conditions 
of Soul Winning. A women’s missionary meeting 
was held in connection, 

Kan.—Western Association met, Aug. 28, 29, at 
Collyer, in the heart of the region of crop failure. 
The financial stress prevented any general repre- 
sentation of the churches, but the meeting was one 
of the best in all respects. Superintendent Suther- 
land preached and spoke on Sunday School Work. 
Other subjects were Missions, and Western Kansas, 
Its Prospects as an Agricultural Region and the 
Religious Work Practicable in It. 

NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 

CHELSEA.—First. By the will of the late Mrs. E. 
F.Swazey the church has received $1,000. Among 
the other bequests are $1,000 to the R.S. Frost Hos- 
pital, $200 each to Lay College, Revere, and the 
Y.M.C. A., Chelsea. 

Newton.—Eliot. The late N. P. Coburn bas left 
among other bequests $5,000 to the church. He has 
also left $20,000 to the Massachusetts H. M. S.; 
$10,000 to Colorado College, which, with $5,000 
already given, will constitute a fund for the support 
of the college library ; and $20,000 to the American 
Education Society. 

STONEHAM.—The Sunday evening services of the 
autumn start favorably, good congregations assem- 
bling to hear Rev. G. E. Lovejoy’s series of lectures 
based on Pilgrim’s Progress. They are illustrated 
with the stereopticon. 

MARSHFIELD HILLS.—On receiving from the new 
pastor, Rev. G. H. Morss, the acceptance of his call, 
the church has purchased fora parsonage a house 
which bas been thoroughly refitted with paint and 
paper. The church is showing signs of increased 
activity. 

BRIDGEWATER.—Central Square. A rally day was 
held Sept.9. In response to a personal letter sent 
by the pastor, Rev. E. 8. Porter, to each member, a 
large congregation met at all the services. In the 
evening stereopticon views from the life of Christ 
were presented and an address given reviewing the 
Sunday school lessons for the quarter. Cards were 
circulated during the day giving a list of all meet- 
ings and organizations connected with the church, 
and bearing a detachable coupon, with blank spaces 
for the indication of work preferred, to be returned 
to the pastor. 

LOWELL.—Eliot. Dr.J.M. Greene had a narrow 
escape from serious injury last week. While cross- 
ing a street he was knocked down by two horses, 
which passed over him, almost completely tearing 
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his clothing from him. Fortunately, Dr. Greene es- 
caped with but few bruises and was in his pulpit 
as usual last Sunday.——The evangelical pastors 
who have maintained a gospel mission with daily 
services during the summer have asked the Y. M. 
C. A. to assume the continuance of the meetings. 
The association has accepted the task. 


NEWBURYPORT.—North. Through the special ef- 
forts of the women this church, contrary to its cus- 
tom, has been open during the pastor’s vacation. 
— Fourth. The long considered plan of union be- 
tween this and the Whitefield Church is again being 
discussed since the resignation of the pastor of the 
former. The churches, being near one another, find 
it difficult to prosper. The city, which already has 
four Congregational churches, can well afford to 
diminish the number to increase their strength. 

FALL RIver.—During the months of July and 
August the Gospel Wagon Association has held 
twenty-three meetings and nineteen addresses have 
been made. Nearly 5,000 persons have been reached, 
and among them are known to be a few cases of 
marked change. 

WESTBORO.—Rev. Walcott Fay began a series of 
Sunday evening lectures Sept. 9. The general sub- 
ject is Religious and Other Impressions Abroad. 
His topics will be drawn from suggestions of his 
trip to Europe this summer. 

Maine. 

Union.—During the four years’ pastorate of Rev. 
H. J. Wells in this missionary church marked prog- 
ress has been made and many improvements accom- 
plished. The basement of the building has been en- 
tirely remodeled, providing a convenient kitchen and 
prayer meeting room. The audience-room has been 
redecorated and beautified by stained glass windows 
and by remodeling. New carpets and bymn books 
and a pulpit set and communion table have been 
added and a new furnace placed in the vestry. The 
building has also been repaired and shingled on the 
exterior. The spiritual life of the church has been 
much strengthened. Thirty new members have been 
received to membership on confession and three by 
letter. A home department of the Sunday school 
has been maintained, and besides the regular school 
of sixty-five members three others in outlying dis- 
tricts have been formed and continued, 


PITTSTON.—The church dedicated its new edifice, 
costing $3,000, June 17. The sermon was preached 
by Rev. Edward Chase. ‘the new building is cen- 
trally located and the average congregation has in- 
creased from sixty to 110 persons. The debt is less 
than $500 and will be paid off during the year. A 
pastor will probably be called in the spring. The 
summer work has been in charge of Mr. C. N. Thorp 
of Yale Divinity School. At the last communion 
six persons were received, five on confession. The 
work during the autumn will be in charge of Mr. 
Struthers, who will preach Sunday afternoons. 

The (, H. M.S. has received a legacy of $2,000 
from the estate of the late Deacon E. D. Mansfield 
of Orono.—— At Waterford the summer boarders re- 
cently gave a concert for the benefit of the church, 
realizing about $/0. Dr. Gibbons of Philadelphia 


has preached here. 
Vermont. 


BENNINGTON.—The Second Congregational and the 
Methodist, Episcopal and Baptist churches have 
united during the summer in Sunday evening serv- 
ices. Only one of the meeting houses was large 
enough to accommodate the congregations. The 
pastors of these churches initiated a movement 
Sept. 2 for the more thorough enforcement of the 
prohibitory law. There is promise of a large or- 
ganization of citizens in the interests of a work 
which is sorely needed. The Sunday schools of the 
place, in connection with the Y.M.C.A., enjoyed 
a field day Sept.1. Nine schools joined in a parade 
to the Soldiers’ Home grove. Bands were in attend- 
ance and a team of athletes gave an interesting ex- 
hibition. At least 2,000 persons were on the grounds. 

Connecticut. 

KENSINGTON.—The second year of evangelistic 
work in the interest of the Italian residents of the 
town has resulted satistactorily. Eleven adults 
were received to membership on confession Sept. 2 
after thorough examination. 

WestTox.—A musical entertainment was given 
Aug. 30 by Rev. C. H. Pease, his wife, his three sis- 
ters and one brother to invrease the fund for build- 
ing a fence around the parsonage. The varied mu- 
sic was said to be the best ever heard here. 

ELLINGTON.—Rev. L. P. Hitchcock is preaching a 
series of sermons with reference to the next town 
election. The first two subjects were The Sacred 
and the Secular and The Church in Extension. 

THE SOUTH. 
Florida. 

TA MvA.—Hopeful signs mark the progress of the 

church. Since March fifty-four persons, one-half 
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on confession, have been received to membership, 
several at the last communion. The pastor, Rev. 
E. P. Herrick, is spending his vacation in Connecti- 
cut. 

Alabama. 

The religious interest in the State has rarely been 
so general or so fruitful as during the present ‘sea- 
son. Among the churches recently revived and 
Strengthened by additions are Spio, Clio, Asbury, 
Wicksburg, Millerville and Kent. A revival at 
Sistrunk has resulted in the organization of a 
church, 

THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

HUNTSBURGH.— This strong country church is 
prospering along all lines since the coming of the 
new pastor, Rev. W.C. Bosworth. In his first four 
months there were fifteen additions. In the last 
five years three members have gone into the min- 
istry and two others are preparing for the same 
work. 

During the year closing Sept. 1, Evangelists Reed 
and Chafer held special meetings with twenty-five 
churches, twenty-one in Ohio. Of these twenty-two 
reported 280 additions and churches where there 
were few conversions counted the work valuable. 


Ilinois. 

GALESBURG.— Union. Evangelist McCord spent 
the first week after his vacation holding meetings 
in the tent and doing regular pastoral work. This 
organization will now take steps to call a pastor 
and will enter upon all the regular lines of church 
work. 

ALGONQUIN.—Evangelist Van Auken of the Illi- 
nois H. M. S. began the fall campaign in this 
church, Rev. W. A. Elliott. Although the weather 
has been depressing the interest has been good and 
the people have been greatly benefited. 


Indiana. 

INDIANAPOLIS.— Plymouth. The last public char- 
ity instituted by Rey. O. C. McCulloch before his 
death was the Summer Mission for Sick Children, 
The grounds are located at Fairview Park. six miles 
north of the city. This season a commodious and 
well-furnished home has been secured by subscrip- 
tion and named McCulloch Cottage. The dedication 
services were attended by city clergymen of all de- 
nominations. The number of patients sometimes 
exceeds 100. 

FREMONT AND JAMESTOWN.—This field has been 
supplied for several months by Mr. C. E. Grove, a 
student. The H. M.S. stringency has deprived the 
field of the aid formerly given, but extra efforts 
have been put forth and the congregations have 
steadily increased. New hymn-books have been 
purchased and Jamestown, where there had been no 
midweek meeting, now has a prayer meeting of 
much interest. The Y. P. 8. C. E. of Fremont is 
doing earnest work. Four members have united 
with it recently and one conversion marks a growth 
in spirituality in a field which has long been marked 
by indifference and apathy. 

. 
Michigan. 

LAKEVIEW.—The pastor of the church who re- 
cently met misfortune in the disastrous fire here 
desires that the credit of the pecuniary assistance 
given him be tranferred to the Greenville church, 
since it was incorrectly reported as coming from 
his own parishioners. 


Wisconsin. 

MILWAUKEE.—Hanover Street. Rev. Theodore 
Clifton has entered the lecture field, and announces 
three leccures which he has already delivered with 
marked appreciation of large audiences in St. 
Louis, Milwaukee and several other cities and 
towns in the Interior States. Mr. Clifton is an elo- 
quent and able preacher, who has made an honor- 
able record as a pastor in both cities we have named, 
and is sure to instruct as well as entertain his audi- 
ences. We heartily wish he may realize the success 
an earnest of which he has already gained. 


THE WEST. 
Kansas. 

ToreKA.—Central. Under the labors of Rev.C.M. 
Sheldon provision has been made for nearly all 
the indebtedness. The congregations are large and 
growing, and a lively interest is manifested in all 
lines of the work. 

State Evangelist Veazie has just closed a two 
weeks’ tent meeting in a rural district in Morris 
County. Although it was the busiest season for the 
farmers, they attended well in the evening, and 
some of them came twenty-five miles to be present 
at the day service. It was estimated that 1,000 
persons who were associated with forty different 
churches attended the services. Over sixty cards 
were signed, and Christians were united. 
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South Dakota. 

Mr. Wade Burleigh, who bas supplied in Meckling 
during the summer, will return to Chicago Semi- 
nary. His place will be filled by Mr. E. D. Gray.—— 
Mr. B. F. Lewis has closed his work in Oacoma, to 
return to Andover Seminary. 

Colorado. 

DENVER.— Rey. H. E. Sanderson, acting home mis- 
sionary superintendent in the State, and his wife 
are greatly bereaved in the death, from consump- 
tion, of their only daughter, a beautiful girl of rare 
Christian character. 

Idaho, 

WEIser.—Rey. E. A. Paddock is touring with his 
gospel wagon in the ‘Seven Devils”? country, into 
which it 1s thought a railroad will soon penetrate 
to reach the copper mines. 

MOUNTAIN HOME.—Rev. Mr. Nash has recently 
built himself a house, largely by his own work. The 
church is prospering through his earnest service. 

POCATELLO. — Since Rev. C. W. Luck went to 
Ogden this important church has been crippled so 
much financially by the strike that it has not yet 
secured a pastor. 

PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 

SAN FRANCISCO. -— First. The young women’s 
branch W.8. M. P. held an interesting annual meet- 
ing Aug. 24. They have raised $1,000. Miss Gunni- 
son, who has just returned from Japan, and Rey. 
A. H. Smith of China gave addresses. 

BENECIA.—The study between the church edifice 
and the parsonage was destroyed by fire Aug, 17. 
The entire library of Rey. C. W. Hill was lost. Mr. 
Hill is now in Hilo, having accepted the pastorate 
after a visit of three months. 

AVALON.—At this summer resort in Southern Cal- 
ifornia the church is filled to overflowing. On the 
ceburch tot a frame tent costing $25 has been built. 
It serves for a reading-room during the week and 
on Sundays for the infant class. The pulpit has 
been furnished with a beautiful lamp, and a carpet 
has been laid. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 
DANA, Malcolm M., formerly of Lowell, Mass., to the 
chair of svc jology, University of Syracuse. 
DIC — KSON, Orson C., recalled to Godfrey, Il. Ac- 
on a 






J W., to remain in Dexter, Minn. Accepts. 
KL L is. poe F., Neligh, Neb., to the presidency of 
Gates College. 
FREEMAN, Samuel A., Naperville, Lil, to Dundee. 
5 oY Evarts, Eldora, lo., to the First v h., Three Oaks, 
ic 
, to Highland 


Lake. 

PASKE, William J., general missionary of North Ne 
braska, to a " sec retaryshi »of Gates College. 

RALPH, W. J , Rochester, Wi is., to Mazomanie. Ac- 
cepts. 

A Beecher O., Bladen, Neb., to Irvington. 

TUNNELL, Robert M., Fairmount Institute, Wichita, 
Kan., te ‘ to Manhattan, where he was formerly pastor. 

ceept 

a _— . Edward D., formerly of National City, Cal., te 

ulare, 
Ordinations and Installations. 
oo rn M.,o. Greenville, Mich., Sept. 5. Sermon, 
A. H. Currier; other aioe Rev. Messrs. Charles 
meek er, Henry Marsh, D. F. Bradley, D. D., M. A. 
Breed. 
LOWE, Warren F., 0. Winthrop Ch., Holbrook, Mass., 
Sermon, Dr. Michael wR other parts, 
Rey. Messrs. J. W Wellman, D. D. , P. B, Davis, Smith 
Baker, D. D., ©. A. Hilton, F. A. Warfield, 
newell, 

MCINTYRE, Daniel, o. Barrington, N. H., Sept. 5. Ser- 
mon, Dr. G. E. Hall; other parts, Rev. Messrs. J. M. 
Adams, D. W. Richardson, 8. H. Goodwin, G. M. 
ee. 

SNELL, F. W., 0. West Brooksville, Me., Sept. 6. Ser- 
Het wa William Forsyth; other parts, Rev. Messrs, 

. E. Adams, D. D., D. L. Yale, J. P. Cushman. 


Resignations. 


BAIRD, Lucius O., Pullman, Wn. 

BUSH, Frederick W., Bane roft, Mich. 
COOLIDGE, Henry VE Stoduard, N. H. 
Ossipee, vat has not yet accepted, 

DAY, Trnest K., Bowmanville, IL, 
People’s. Ch., St 

HARRIS, © larence J = 

Seminary. 

H IL LS, Aaron M., Semteet 2 ‘h., Springfield, Mo. 

HURD, Fayette, Vv snes 1.1 

LILLIE, Isaac B., Cannon and ¢ sannonsburg, Mich. 
LYMAN, Henry M., First Cu., ¢ ‘rip »yle Creek, Col. 

MIL. waee Watson B., Bethany Ch.,, St. Paul, Minn. 

PA ELL, William ‘T., Creede, Col., to study in Chi- 
x cago po ag 

PENROSE, Stephen B. L., Dayton, Wn. 

REED, Charles F., Pierre, 8. D. 

> Alfred W., Rock Falls, Il. 

a ow igs oe a Carson C ity, Mich., to enter upon 

in Ci ans 
SHEPARD, til T., Black Diamond and Franklin, 


F. S. Hun- 





He is called to 


to accept call to 





rg. 
Windham, Vt.,to study in Bangor 


= My yM SON, 
Hannibal. 


James, Pierce City Mo., to accept call to 


Churches Organized, 

TALLASSEE, Ala., July 30. Fifteen members. 

Miscellaneous. 

BEARD, Willard L., Abington, Ct , at a recent reception 
received a gold watch and chain from the church 
and some photographs from the Endeavor Society. 

FRANKLIN, John L., Pilgrim Ch., Buffalo, N. Y., 
been granted a year’ 8 absence to travel abroad’ and 
oady in Germany. 

KEELING, James H., Philadelphia, Pa., was given a 
reception by his c ongregation on his return from vaca- 
—, and presented with a bicycle. 

RRILL, John M., recently of Ashland, O., is tempo 
ratily in Ellington, N.Y. He will spend a year in 
rave 
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P = George H., after several ee in Tennessee, 
be in Sandusky, O., for the presen 
PLASS. Norman, Vine Street Ch, Cinclanstt, O., is re- 
covering from ‘successful surgical treatment ‘In the 
Sandusky hospital. He expects soon to assume his 
duties again, 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
ALABAMA, MICHIGAN, 

Ashland, — 12 Benton Harbor, — b 
Black woo d, — 25 Dorr, 10 14 
Millerville, "Bethel, 5 9 Grand Rapids, East, 1 3 
Union, — 6 Park, 3 6 
Wesley Chapel, 7 8 Wyandotte, 2 4 

CALIFORNIA. NEW YORK. 

Glen Ellen, 12 Brooklyn, Rochester 
Loomis, — ll ve., Tene 
Oakiand, First, 2 6 Buffalo, First, a 7 
Ocean View, 3 7 Grand Island, 3 
Pacific Grove, — 5 Prohibition Park, 

CONNECTICUT. Union, 6 
NORTH DAKOTA. 

Branford aE PS 
Green's Farms, ; 6 Fort Berthold, el 
Hartford, Glenwood, 5 5 Mount Pleasant, — 10 
tee ‘ on, 10 12 OKLAHOMA. 

Montville Centre, 6 6 El Reno, Pilgrim 3 6 
New Milford, 3 8 West Guthrie. Ll 4 
ILLINOIS. OREGON. 

Cc y ha ago, California . Huntington, 19 19 

,_ Ontario, 3 3 
Galesburg, People’s, — 35 Plymouth, .2 
Union, , a: SOUTH DAKOTA, 

: 10WA. Carthage, 5 9 
Clarion, 2 8 Kirkwood, -— 
Elkader, ~ 16 Letcher, ia 
Elliott, 3 5 VERMONT 
Hiteman, — 58 : eee 
Ocheyedan, — 4 Barre, East, 42 
Pestville, 6 6 Peacham, — 380 
West Burlington, — & Weatherstield, 6 6 

KANSAS. Weybridge, 3.3 
Sterling, 13 13 WISCONSIN. 
Sunnyside, — 9 Clinton. B B 
q ron River f 
aisihs gk , Token, i rage 

c he S e . ‘ ‘ 7 
Farmington Falls, s3 OTHER CHURCHES. 
Fort Fairfield, 5 65 Atlanta, Ga., First, — 10 
Gilead, 5 5 Colfax, Wn., Plym- 
Jackson, ee outh, 3 11 
Limington, 2 5 Kast Duluth, Minn., — 31 
Lovell, 2 7 Marlboro, N. H., 5 6 
North Belfast, 1 4 Omaha, Neb., Cherry 
Pittston, 5 6 = @ 
South Gardiner, 2 SS oe Louis, Mo., Reber 
Tremont, — 3 Place, 44 
Union, 30 33 Temes, Fie.. , : 4 

f )HUSETTS. Telluride, Col. 3.7 
sacra asin atic Toleds, O., Central, 6 9 
Hyde Park, 2 3 White Oaks, N. M., 3 4 
Lowell, Firs — 4 Churches with two or 3 
Worcester, ( fia South, 8 less, 44 69 


Conf., 346; Tot., 887. 
13,970; Tot., 25,602. 


Total: 
Total since Jan.1. Conf., 





CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 

During the exhibition from Nov. 8 to Dec. 6 there 
will be Christian Endeavor headquarters and ex- 
hibits in the main building at the Cotton Palace, 
Waco, Tex. 

A formal request that the international conven- 
tion of 1898 may be held in Boston has been pre- 
sented to the officers of the United Society, anda 
preliminary committee, with Mr. George W. Cole- 
man as its chairman, is already at work. 

One of the Philadelphia societies bought a rolling 
chair this last summer for the use of invalids be- 
longing to their church or living near it. The chair 
has been the means of giving many sick ones a 
pleasant visit to a park, or of enabling them to 
attend the church services. 

The Staten Island Union of New York has been 
carrying on a fresh air work of its own. At one 
time a single society invites a number of children 
from New York and Brooklyn; on another occasion 
several societies join in hiring a steamer and taking 
several hundred children on an excursion. 





Ready for School. 


One hundred thousand scholars are this month 
enrolling themselves in the schools, colleges and 


seminaries of the East. 


Every one of them will want something in fur- 
Probably 
not one in ten among them knows of our Students’ 
with its hundreds of Students’ Specialties in furniture and its special 


niture, either for home or school use. 


Department, 
discount prices. 
Here are some of the necessities: 

Bedsteads, ” 
Table Desks, 
Morris Chairs, 
Book-holders, 
Shaving Stands, 


Mattresses, 


Couches, 





Window Curtains, 
Study Chairs, 
Revolving Bookcases, 
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OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

Robert E. Lewis has been appointed college secre. 
tary of the Y. M. C. A. for New England, with head. 
quarters in Boston. He will have in his field twelye 
college associations. 

The statistics of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
for Massachusetts show that there has been a net 
gain to that denomination of eight clergymen and 
628 communicants. The total membership is 32,120, 
and there are 24,734 in the Sunday school. 

Pee eee 


OALENDAR. 
American Library Association, Lake Placid, Sepr, 
15-20. 
A. B.C. F. M., Madison, Wis., Oct. 10-13, 
New England Conference of Charities, Newport, 
R. I., Oct. 10-13. 


A. M. A., Lowell, Oct. 23-25. 
ae ee 


Speak not at all in any wise till you have 
somewhat to speak; care not for the reward 
of your speaking, but simply and with undi- 
vided mind for the truth of your speaking.— 
Carlyle. 





“AT LEAST ONE GOOD THING you can get without 
paying for. You are, perbaps, not feeling just as 
well as you would like to. Then sit right down and 
write Dr. Greene, of 34 Temple Place, Boston, ali 
about it, tell him every symptom that troubles you, 
and he will answer your letter, free of charge, giving 
advice and explaining your case clearly. You can 
thus consult a great specialist about your case with- 
out charge. Dr. Greene is a most successful spe- 
cialist in curing nervous and chronic diseases and 
is the discoverer of that wonderful medicine, Dr, 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy. He 
makes a specialty of treating patients through 
letter correspondence, giving most careful and 
explicit attention to every letter. The offer which 
this skillful physician makes to consult with any one, 
without cost to them, is a great opportunity for the 
sick and suffering. He will also send you his valu- 
able book free.”— American Cultivator. 








The Magic Touch 


of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. You smile at 
the idea. But if you suffer from 


Dyspepsia 
And Indigestion, try a bottle, and be- 
fore you have taken half a dozen doses, 
you will involuntarily think, and no 
doubt exclaim, 


‘That Just Hits It!”’ 


‘‘ That soothing effect is a magic touch!” 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla gently tones and 
strengthens the stumach and digestive 
organs, invigorates the liver, creates a 
natural, healthy desire for food, gives 
refreshing sleep, and, in short, raises 
the health tone of the entire system. 


Hood’s Cures 


Hood’s Pills cure liver ills. 25c. 


Sarsa- 
parilla 














Smoking Chairs, 
Chiffonieres, 
Washstands, 
Spring Beds, 
Etc., Etc. 


Bear in mind that on every one of these articles there is a specially low price. We 
have secured our extensive student trade by helping them to save money. Send for our 
Illustrated Catalogue of Students’ Furniture. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, 


NEAR UNION R. R. } 


BOSTON. 


STATION. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 

\ gratifying improvement in the demand 
for money is to be noted as one of the signs 
of better business. Asa result of that better 
demand, the rate between banks at the Boston 
clearing-bouse has advanced from one to two 
percent. Call loans are being negotiated at 
an sdvance of one-half per cent. Commercial 
ivans are Dot materially changed as to rates, 
but more is being donein them. In New York 


the firmer feeling is not so pronounced as in 
Boston, but lenders are changing the style of 
their loans a little. In New York there is a 


lively demand for notes of small denomina- 
tions for Shipment to the interior, a sure sign 
of increasing activity. In fact, this demand 
for small notes has probably been the chief 
cause of the advance in rates at Boston, large 
shipments of them having been made from 
Boston to New York, 

Whether the advance in loaning rates will 
hold may be doubted. The better borrowing 
demand has been due to the seasonable ex- 
pansion of trade and to the Western require- 
ments. Probably by the middle of October 
these two demands will have been filled and 
the annual return flow toward the reserve 
cities will take place. Again, any slackening 
of the demand will still tind lenders so well 
supplied with available funds that their com- 
petition will keep rates on a low level. Again, 
sterling exchange is quite weak and may at 
any time decline to the point which will per- 
mit imports of gold. If such imports occur 
they will act as an additional weight on an al- 
ready overloaded money market. 

The stoppage of the print cloth mills con- 
tinues and the visible stocks of such goods are 
rapidly shrinking, while the price is advanc- 
ing. While the continued shut-down of these 
mills is a great evil, still the way in which the 
market for their products responds to a tem- 
porary cut-off of the supply is quite an en- 
couraging incident. It bas been believed for 
some months that the total stocks of com- 
modities, including what may be termed the 
invisible supplies, were much reduced and 
that they would require considerable replen- 
ishing. But while trade was dull and prices 
low there was nothing to start and stimulate 
such replenishing of stocks. Now comes this 
shutting down of mills, and buyers rush in to 
get their supply while yet they may.. The re- 
sult is a proof that in at least one commodity 
the theory of light stocks was correct. Per- 
haps it is true of many other commodities. 
Let it be hoped that buyers will not wait till 
nills elsewhere shut down and reduce wages 
before filling up their counters. 

_ 


BOSTON SUPERINTENDENTS’ UNION. 


The first fall meeting of the union was held 
with fair attendance last Monday evening in 
Jerkeley Temple, and a timely subject was 
proposed — Why Are Our Massachusetts Sun- 
day Schools Losing Membership and Influence 
While Those of Other Denominations Are 
Gaining? The opening addresses fairly pre- 
sented the relative condition of our schools 
compared with others. Mr. J. N. Dummer, 
State secretary of the Sunday School Associa- 
tion, showed by statistics that the average 
attendance in Massachusetts Sunday schools 
of late had decreased five per cent., and in 
three years ten per cent. He felt that this 
condition was due to lack of interest and that 
churches and denominations which empha- 
size the importance of the Bible school are 
most successful, making the aim of the school 
that of the church. He urged the necessity 
of adopting the latest methods: grading the 
classes on the basis established by the public 
schools, recognition of promotion, the estab- 
lishment of a home department and a mission 
school and the use of the stereopticon to illus- 
trate the lessons. Some items were read from 
Mr. P. A. Stone’s report in his absence con- 
cerning the teaching of young men. 

A more hopeful aspect was considered by 
tev. F. J. Marsh, New England Secretary of 
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the C.S.S. and P. S. The subject was mis- 
leading, he thought, because it was only a 
narrow view of history repeating itself, and 
that in other States and denominations the 
same alternate gains and losses are experi- 
enced. His remedies for the unfavorable con- 
ditions are a raised standard which will com- 
mand greater respect and greater earnestness 
on the part of the teachers, rather than more 
methods. Both speakers felt that the ebb tide 
of the Sunday schools has turned and thata 
better time isin prospect. The later discus- 
sion favored two suggestions especially: that 
young men can be held in the Sunday school 
more strongly if they are allowed to meet in a 
classroom apart from the main school, and 
that a rally day, well conducted, be held the 
first Sunday in September. 





THE beautiful display of rich furs, cloth garments 
and rugs in the windows of the International Fur 
Co., Nos. 39 to 45 Summer Street (next to C. F. 
Hovey & Co.’s), Boston, is attracting no little atten- 
tion. The company announces in another column 
an informa) opening to take place on Monday and 
Tuesday of next week, to which all our lady readers 
are cordially invited. The stores will be kept open 
evenings during the opening. We do not remember 
ever having seen a choicer or more elegant line of 
furs than this company is showing (all of which be- 
ing their own importation), and visitors to the store 
will be offered every opportunity to inspect the 
stock. 








Don’t ask your dealer what 
chimney to get for your burner 
or lamp. The “Index to 
Chimneys” tells. It is equally 
useful to you and to him. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pearl-glass and_pearl-top 
chimneys last as a teacup 
lasts. 





Financial. 





Investment 
Securities 


such as real estate loans, 
municipal bonds, school 
bonds, etc. We select 
these for large and small 
investors with the ut- 
most care. They will 
yield 44% to 64%. 
Our pamphlet is free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. “natonnes. 


Please mention the Congregationalist. 


youre r() r/. 
ne 


HOME INVESTMENTS. 


Send NVE Cireul ar. 


CJ BROWN, 
178 Devonshire St. 
522 Boston. 
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Not a Patent Medicine. 


Formula on Every Bottle. 


Phosphorized 
Cerebro=-Spinant, 


Freligh’s Tonic, 
For the 


Brain& Nerves. 


Endorsed and _ prescribed in the 
last ten years by over 

40,000 Physicians. 

Ask your family physician 
about it. He is our best testi- 
monial. For sale by all the 
principal druggists. 

ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE, 
orsend your address for descrip- 
tive pamphlet, 

‘*How to Get Free Sample.” 


r ro . 
I. O. Woodruff & Co.. 
Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 





Financial. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 
Eightieth Semi-Annual Statement, July, 1893. 





GABE CAPITAL, .00cccccccccccccssccvcccccccces #3.000,000.00 
Reserve Premium Fund ............csseeeseeess 4,225,692.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, Claims and Taxes — 880,941.78 
WOE BOPPNG sco ccccecccdcccccecvcsceocesesoesescee ,009,548, 33 

CASH ASSETS...............+- 1 ve 16,182.11 


Cash in Banks $193,631.78 





Real Estate..... 1 563,781.37 
— ane Mortgages, being first lien on Real 
TITTTITITITI TELE LLL ESTEE TTT eee 608,759.37 
United ‘States Stocks (market value)......... 1,408,550.00 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds 
CURBSMSE WRINE) . cc crcccscccccsedetssccccccccccs 3,573,455.00 
State and City Bonds (market value)......... 891,682.74 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand......... 121,000 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
ML cs hbk ceticeswmeinebtsinbaurtohweseane 718,505, 
Interest due and accrued on Ist July, 1892. 36,816.18 
WU Bic esccorccssnncccrssesecso ess #9,116,182.11 


D. A. HEALD, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, i Vice- Presidents. 


7, ’ B. GRE ENE H Secretaries. 
H. a, ERRIS, . M. BURTIS, Ass’ Secretaries. 
NEW YORK, July 11, 189 


HAVE YOU FARMS 


Or other Real Estate in the West 
which you desire to Sell? 
This Association can sell them. 
The problem solved by the new application 
of an old principle. Every Investor can 
unload his unprofitable Western Real Estate 
under‘ the new plan, which is equal in 
importance to a great modern invention. 
6a Prospectus free on application to the 
ATLAS BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds 


At price that will net purchaser 


8 Per Cent Interest. 


Particulars on application. Can obtain 6 to 7 per cent. 
interest on gilt edge loans on improved Atlanta city 
i} re rty. ont rences: Any bank in the city. Address 

AA & K. E. WATSON, Gen’! Southern Agts. Guar- 
pt A ability Indemnity Co., 37 South Pryor Street, 
Atlanta, Ga. 





PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 


% GUARANTEED 


By Bonds deposited with a Trustee. 
Sums of $100 and upwards received, 
BUFFALO SAVINGS AND ria ASS'N, 
134 E. Swan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
GEORGE WADSWORTH, Pres. JOSIAH JEWETT, Treas 


ANNU ITY BON DS 


Afford advantages to investors not obtainable else- 
where. For descriptive matter and further information 
address B. G@. Carpenter, 256 Broadway, N.Y. 





9’ FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES cue 


Send for References. HIGH 
'O Address, TACOMA INVESTMENT CO. , TAC He 
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Notices and Societies. 

Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to a line). 

See Subscribers’ Column for personal notices, addresses, 
church and individuat wants, etc. 

NOTICES. 

BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Sept. 17, 
10 a.M. Reports from vacations abroad. 

THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at 1] A. M. 

BROOKFIELD) CONFERENCE, Southbridge, Sept. 1s, 
morning and afternoon. 

MIDDLESEX UNION ASSOCIATION, Ayer, Sept, 1k» 
ey s 
NORTH DAKOTA GENERAL ASSOCIATION, Valley 

o 
i. 


City, Sept. 25-2 





HAMPSHIRE EAST ASSOCIATION, Amherst, Sept. Is, 
10 A.M. a 

QUARTERLY MEETING of Worcester County W. B. M., 
Rutland, Sept. 13, 1] A.M. Address by Mrs. C. W. Hol- 
brovk of South Africa. Basket collation. 





FALL MEETINGS. 

Additions or changes should be sent a$ soon as pos- 
sible. 
Minnesota, 
Washington, 
Oregon, 


Tuesday, Sept. 18. 

Tuesday, Sept. Is. 

Tuesday, Sept. 25. 
Oct 


Austin, 
Colfax, 
Salem, 


Utab, Park City, ' 

Wisconsin, Beloit, Monday, Oct. L. 
California, Grass Valley, Tuesday, Oct. 2 
Colorado, Longmont, tuesday, Oct. 2. 





McLeansville, 
Los Angeles, 
Helena, 

Neligh, 

South Norwalk, 


Wednesday, Oct. 3 
‘Tuesday, Oct. 9. 
Tuesday, Oct. 10. 
Monday, Oct. 15. 
Tuesday, Nov. 20. 


North Carolina, 
California, South, 
Montana, 
Nebraska, 
Connecticut, 





BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASS8ACHD- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SvCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. win 
B. Palmer, [reasurer. 

WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9to 5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
S8t., Boston. Langdon $8. Ward, Treasurer; Charies E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St. 

WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2, Con- 

regational House. Miss Elien Carruth, Treasurer; 

liss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan 
gelistic and educational, at the South, and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
gregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washington St.; 
Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING Soci- 
eETY.—Chureh and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Kev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying 
on the work hitherto done by Co lege and Education 
Society and New West Education Commission.) E. A. 
Studley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, 
Boston, and 15! Washington St., Chicago. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY. — 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; . A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston, 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. . H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabied home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also Invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892,and Year 
Book, 1893, page 62. a Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. FORM OF A BEQUEST. 1 bequeath to the 
“ Trustees of the National Council of the Uongreygational 
Churches of the United States” (a body corporate chartered 
under the laws ef the State of Connecticut) (here insert the 
bequest), to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief, as 
provided in the resolution of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States at its session 
held in Chicago in October, 1886. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL Svup- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Asso- 
ciation, invites correspondence with churches and min- 
isters. Careful attention will be given to applications 
from churches without the State. Room 22 A Congre- 
cee age House, Boston. REV. CHARLES B. RICE, Sec- 
retary. 















BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
8. 8S. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its vork are solicited, and re 
mittances may be sent to B. 8S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD. Treasurer. 

BARNA 8S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 













AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen's Friend 
and Lye Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the mam office of the Society at New York, 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
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work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “1 give and begueath to the 
American Sunday Schoo! Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison P. 
Foster, D. D., No. | Beacon Street, Koom 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1632 








LEOMINSTER, MASS — The Orthodox Congregational 
Church will give a reception as the church to their pas- 
tor and his wife, Rev. Dr. and Mrs. George R. W. Scott, 
on the twenty-fifth anniversary of their marriage, Sept. 
22, 1894, from six to eight o'clock. All their triends will 
receive a cordial welcome. No formal invitations will 
be sent. 

CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BURBAU, organized 
1874, furnishes churches, free of charge, with Sabbath 
supplies, staced supplies and candidates. Address Rev. 
w. he Bacon, Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHURCH AND MINISTERS’ BUREAU aids 
churches gratuitously to find pastors or supplies. Mgr., 
Rev. T. E. Davies, New Haven, Ut 





THE KIMBALL PIPE ORGANS.—The Kimball Pipe 
Organs, manufactured by W. W. Kimball Co., 
Chicago, are wonderful in sweetness of tone, 
wonderful in combination of stops, and wonderful 
in reasonableness of cost—three things for every 
church to consider. 

Ponb’s Extract Co., N. Y. Book mailed free. 
You cannot trust every dealer to give you the genuine, 








The Tubular DasH Lamp No.13 of the S 
G. & L.Co. is equally good asa Side | “amp 
or Hand Lantern. 
tor and either a plain or Bull’s-Eye globe 
Won’t blow out in strongest wind, and 
can be filled, lighted, regulated, and ex. 
tinguished without removing the globe 
Throws light 200 feet straight ahead. 

Buy it of your dealer. 
for you if you insist, 

STEAM GAUGE & LANTERN COMPANY 

Syracuse, N.Y. 
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Has a powerful reflec- 










. He has it, or can get it 
Send for our catalogue. 









Chicago: 25 Lake St. 
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MAGEE RANGES AND HEATERS 


were awarded the Gold Medal and the Spectal Diploma at the last three Exhibitions 
of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association, where shown. 
No ether makers of Stoves or Furnaces ever reccived such Continued Endorsement. 


Also HIGHEST Award and 5 MEDALS at the World’s Fair, Chicago. 








































































MAGEE FURNACE CO., 














The Magee Grand is the best range, in every particular, that his ever been produced. 
The Magee “Boston Heater’ Furnace, for heating with WARM A'R ONLY, 
or in COMBINATION with HOT WATER, is everywhere deservedly popular. 
GUARANTEED to give perfect sati :faction in every particular if properly arranged and used 
MAY WE SEND YOU A DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR WITH REFERENCES—LETTERS FROM USERS? 


32, 34, 36 and 388 Union St , Bosron, MASS ; 
242 WATER StT., NEw YORK; 86 LAKE ST., CHICAGO. 


































RANGES 


AND 


HEATERS 


SS 
FINEST IN THE WORLD. TWO COLD MEDAL 
WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 


Diary and Memorandum 
Book for the asking. 
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Marriages. 


GERRISH—AVERY~—In Goshen, Sept. 4, i 4 Rev. C. H. 
Hamlin, assisted vy Rev. Solomon Clark, Rev. George 
M. Gerrish and Maua W. Avery. 

HITCHCOCK—BARROWS-—In Auburndale, Sept. 4, by 
Rev. Calvin Cutler, Prof. Charles H. Hitchcock of Dart- 
mouth College and Charlotte M., daughter of the late 
kev. E. P. Barrows, formerly professor of Hebrew at 
Andover and at Obertin, O. 

HUNT—BUZZELL—In Bangor, Me., Aug. 29, by Prof. 
John S. Sewal!, Emerson L. Hunt and Maud H. Buz- 
zell. 

rOWLE—REINKING-—In Des Moines, lo., Aug, 30, by 
Rev. Goorme F. Reinking, Rev. C, A. Towle of Grin- 
nell and Ella Reinking of Des Moines. 


Deaths. 


CHASE- In Pigeon Cove, Aug. 17, very suddenly, Lewson 
kK. Chase of Newton, aged 58 yrs., 10 mos. “ Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord.” 

GOULD—In East Granby, Sept. 2, Mrs. Catherine C. 
Gould, aged 104 yrs., lacking three weeks. She was 
the last of the original founders of the church in Col- 
linsville, and her 100th birthday was celebrated by the 
church in East Granby. 

McCULLAGH.—In Worcester, Sept. 7, Dolores, wife of 
Rev. Archibald McCullagh, D. D., aged 42 yrs. She 
was a@ woman of great strength and sweetness of 
character and exhibited marvelous patience in her 
painful illness. 

PARKER—In Winchester, Aug. 3, of peritonitis, Rem- 
sen Parker, second son of Harrison and Fanny F. 
Parker. 

SANDERSON-—In Denver, Col., Sept. 4, Maude Mason 
sanderson, only daughter of Rev. Horace and Mary E,. 
Sanderson, aged 15 yrs., 6 mos., 12 days. 

SYMINGTON—In Litchfield, Ct., Sept. 6, Rev. Charles 
Symington, aged 46 yrs. He graduated from Union 
Theological Seminary in 1876, preached in Suffield, Ct., 
and was for eleven years pastor in Litchfield. 


MISS MARTHA DOANE—MRS, SETH DOANE, 

These two sjsters, who for many years have graced 
with delightful hospitality the home of their father, the 
late Hon, John Doane of Orleans, Mass., both passed 
away—the latter on Aug. 22 and the former just one 
week later. They were the last remaining sisters of a 
tamily of eight children, and were of the seventh gen- 
eration in direct descent from Deacon John Doane, who 
joined the Plymouth Colony in 1626, and soon afterward 
became one of the founders of the old cape town of 
Eastham, then known as Napset. 

Martha Doane was a beautiful example of the Puri- 
tan character and training at their best. She was one 
of those rare Christians whose untiring energies were 
wholly devoted to the bappiness of others, Sweetly 
unselfish best expresses hernature. Many of her labors 
were given, like a true Martha, in the service of the 
Congregational church of Orleans, and ber energetic, 
cheerful, neighborly spirit made her greatly beloved 
among ber own townsfolk. The excellences of the vir- 
tuous woman extolled in the last chapter of Proverbs 
very fittingly applied to her. She died in her sixty- 
eighth year. 

Mary Doane was the widow of the late Capt, Seth 
Doane, and has never been in good health since the 
sudden death of herhusband. Yet notwithstanding her 
invalid condition and her devotion to bis memory, she 
was known to her kindred and friends as of most gen- 
erous disposition, while the charm of her refined society 
contributed greatly to the attractiveness of the ances- 
tralhome. It was here that Miss Bates prepared much 
of her well-known volume, Between the Lights. Mrs. 
Doane was endowed with exceptional gifts as an artist 
and as a botanist. She rendered valuable assistance to 
the authors of the recent book, How to Know the Wild 
Flowers. But her knowledge, especially of the flora 
of Cape Cod, was not merely scientific; she was rather 
the eager searcher and lover of the wild fluwers. Mrs. 
Seth Doane was two years the junior of her sister, and 
thus died in her sixty-sixth year. 

By a large circle of nepbews and nieces the Aunts 
Martha and Mary will be sadly missed from the “ Aunt 
Hill,” yet ever held in loving remembrance. The only 
remaining members of the large family are the oldest 
= the youngest, Thomas Doane and Capt. Charles W. 
yoane. 

















REV. OTIS HOLMES, 


The oldest Congregational minister on Long Island, 
died at Lake Grove Aug. 28, aged 90 yrs., 11 mos. His 
active ministry of over sixty years, largely in New — 4 
land, ended when eighty-six years of age. In early 
manhood he was a city missionary in Boston. After- 
ward he entered the ministry and though self-educated 
he excelled in Greek and Hebrew. Forty years ago he 
was a successful evangelist. tis oratory was unusually 
vigorous, versatile and convincing. From a uniforml 
small salary he gave freely, at one time a parsonage lot, 
and in his will leaves $1,500 to missions. At his burial 
ministers and people gave unsparing honor. One son, 
Rev. H. M. Holmes, and three daughters, Mrs. C. Hill, 
Mrs. Annie Howell, Mrs. A. W. Libbey, survive to mourn 
a most devoted father. 








Corticelli Filo Silk 


fhis variety of Wash Silk is popular on account of 
high lustre and beautiful dyes. Being loosely twisced 
the best way to buy it is on spools. which keep the silk 
clean, and prevent shop wear and fraying. In this way 
you Save Lime and money by avoiding waste and in 
convenience, at the same time improving your work 
manship. Corticelli Filo Silk is put up on Spools or in 
skeins as buyers prefer. Awarded the Guid Medal 
and Special Diploma of y 
Honor at the California Z@é 
international Ex position, 

Y 










. — a= “= 

“Florence Home Needlework” for 1894 is 

now ready. Subjects: Corticelli Darning. 22 new de 

signs ; Knitting,Crochet and Correct Colors for Flowers 
Send 6 cents, mentioning year. and we will mail you 

the book, 96 pages, 90 illustrations 

NONOTUCK SILK CO., 18 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
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AINT cracks.—It often costs more to pre- 
pare a house for repainting that has beer painted in the first 
place with cheap ready-mixed paints, than it would to have 

painted it twice with strictly pure white lead, ground in pure linseed oil, 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


forms a permanent base for repainting and never has to be burned or 
scraped off on account of scaling or cracking. 
To be sure of getting strictly pure white lead, purchase 


and clean. 
any of the following brands : 
** ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati). 


‘““ARMSTRONG & McKELVY " (Pittsburgh). ‘‘ KENTUCKY ” (Louisville). 


“ ATLANTIC” (New York). 

** BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh). 
. “ BRADLEY "” (New York). 

** BROOKLYN ” (New York). 

* COLLIER ”’ (St. Louis). 

**CORNELL ” (Buffalo). 

*“* DAVIS-CHAMBERS " (Pittsburgh). 

“ ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati). 

“FAHNESTOCK’ (Pittsburgh). 


For Cotors.—National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, a one-pound can to a 


25-pound keg of Lead and mix your own pointes 
and insures the best paint that it is possi 


you a good many dollars. 


Boston Branch, 


le to put on wood. 
Send us a postal card and get our book on paints and color-card, free; it will probably save 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 
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It is always smooth 


“ JEWETT ” (New York). 


‘* JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.” (Phila). 
‘*MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 
**MILSOURI ” (St. Louis). 
**RED SEAL " (St. Louis). 
‘*SALEM " (Salem, Mass ) 
‘* SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 
** SOUTHERN ’’(St. Louis and Chicago), 
‘*ULSTER” (New York). 
‘UNION " (New York). 


Saves time and annoyance in matching shades, 








SPECIAL SALE 


Oriental 
Carpets : Rugs, 
Joel Goldthwait & Co 


Are now ready to show a large 
stock of FINE CARPETS and 
RUGS. A great variety of sizes, 
suitable for HALLS, STAIRS, 
LARGE ROOMS and SMALLER 
ONES. We have put them at a 
tariff, 


low. 


price to meet the new 


which makes them 


163 to 169 Washington St, 


NEAR CORNHILL. 


BOSTON. 


very 














Ask your dealer for th*m or send 
16 cents for samples worth 
double the money. 

Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 

Box D 2, Jersey City, 

N.d. 








IS THE BEST. 
NO SQUEAKING 


$5. CORDOVAN, 
FRENCH& ENAMELLED CALF: 
$4.*550 FINECALF& KANGAROO 
$ oe WORK SOLES. 
0$2. 
$2 EXTRA st ENS 
$2, $1.25 BoySSCHOOLSHOES, 
LADIES: 


W.L. Douc.Las 
SHOE..:: 







. 
$259%2 41.25 NGO 
» SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
’W-L°DOUGLAS, 
BROCKTON, MASS. 
You can save money by wearing the 
W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe. 
Because, we are the largest manufacturers of 
this grade of shoes in the world, and guarantee their 
value by stamping the name and price on the 
bottom, which protect you against high prices and 
the middleman’s profits, Our shoes equal custom 
work in style, easy fitting and wearing qualities. 
We have them sold everywhere at lower prices for 
the value given than any other make. Take no sub- 
stitute. If your dealer cannot supply you, we can. 


SOLID 
§ i L V E R Patterns 
| AND 
F ORKS Substantial 


SPOONS Weights. 


BIGELOW, 
KENNARD & CO., 


511 Washington St.. Boston. 









Exclusive 


Why not preserve your papers? 


A 
Convenient 


e 
Binder For the CONGREGATIONALIST, 


Two sizes § Size A holding 13 numbers. 
~" | Size B holding 26 numbers. 


Price, carriage prepaid, either size. 75 cents. 


W. L. Greene & Co., 1 Somerset St., Boston 
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WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, SEPT. 7. 

The missionary prayer meetings in the 
rooms of the Woman’s Board were resumed 
Friday, Sept. 7. It was pleasant to see the 
familiar faces in the accustomed places once 
more and to exchange greetings after the two 
months’ interregnum. The appointed leader, 
Prof. Sarah F. Whiting of Wellesley, being 
detained by illness, the meeting was led by 
Mrs. Charles Billings of Newton, who gave as 
its keynote the need of the aid of the Holy 
Spirit at the beginning of another year’s work. 
Miss Child gave a brief résumé of the events of 
the summer, including the arrival and depar- 
ture of a large number of missionaries. 

Miss of Wellington Seminary, 
South Africa, spoke briefly of her work among 
the white girls, daughters of colonists, mis- 
sionaries and others. It began with the estab- 
lishment of a seminary with forty pupils at 
Wellington, and there are now four similar 
institutions with 750 pupils. Five hundred 
graduates are at present teaching in different 
South Africa and twenty-five are 
doing definite missionary work among the na- 
tives. A Woman’s Huguenot Missionary So- 
ciety was established soon after the seminary 
was started, which has now grown into a 
Woman’s Missionary Union for South Africa. 
The educational work receives the strong in- 
dorsement of the English, Dutch and French 
colonists, and it grows in importance as South 
Africa bids fair to become the strategic point 
for the enlightenment of the whole continent. 
There is great need of its enlargement, and 
Miss Ferguson is seeking to raise money for 
that purpose in this country. She brought 
the greeting of the Huguenot Missionary So- 
ciey to the board and paid a glowing tribute 
to the missionaries of the board in Zululand. 

Miss Borden responded to the greeting and 
called attention to the many countries rep- 
resented in South Africa—England, France, 
Holland, Scotland, through the family of Rev. 
Andrew Murray, the founder of Wellington 
Seminary, and America, through Mary Lyon, 
who gave the model for the institution at Mt. 
Holyoke, and through the American teachers, 
Of the family of Mr.’ Murray there are five 
ministers and four ministers’ wives living in 
South Africa. 


Ferguson 


parts of 


The last speaker was Mrs. Mary Clement | 


Leavitt, the around the world missionary of 
the W.C. T. U. She had traveled more than 
two thousand miles in Africa and she wished 
to bear testimony to the power of the Hugue- 
not seminaries. Wherever she met an intelli- 
gent, godly woman among the white people 


she almost invariably proved to have been | 


educated in one of them. She enlarged upon 








the value of education as she had seen it all 


over the world. 
the cordial reception and assistance she had 
received from missionaries wherever she had 
been. She had been greatly impressed by the 
power of the gospel, not only for the salvation 
of souls, its first great object, but also as a 
work of philanthropy, bringing unspeakable 
benetit to its followers in this life. 

The attendance at the meeting was large 
for the season and the tone delightful. 





SeHooL BeGins THis MontH.—To the thousands 


She also spoke gratefully of | 


of young men and young women now beginning a | a 
| although I had made up my mind I was about 


new school year in various colleges, seminaries and 
academies throughout the Eastern States, the im- 
portant announcement of Paine’s Farniture Co. in 
another column ts strongly commended. This house 
has long made a specialty of furniture for students’ 
use, and they have acquired a reputation for offering 
the best bargains to students of any furniture house 
in this country. It has been truly said that any 
student can buy 50 per cent. more furniture at 
Paine’s than at any other warerooms with the same 
amount of money. 





Hoop's THE Brest.—Mrs. J. A. Murray, 45 West Sev- 
enth Street, South Boston, Mass., writes as follows: “1 
have taken four bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla and ama 
new woman. I have a good appetite and have gained 
in weight. When I began taking Hood's Sarsaparilla I 
weighed 9% pounds. I now weigh 108} pounds. Feevem 
mend Hood's Sarsaparilla to all convalescents and think 
it is the best medicine any one can take.” 


Hoop’s PILLS cure sick headache. 
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HOPE KILLS DESPAIR. 


And Beautiful Results Surely 
Follow. 


There is One Thing You Want Badly 
And Must Have. 


Even If You Have Given Up Possessing It 
This Will Give You Hope. 








Neuralgia and nervousness are fearfully 
prevalent. There is no more painful disease 
than neuralgia. It indicates a diseased state 
of nerves and blood and the most terrible 
suffering is often present. 

Most everybody is nervous and this is more 
dangerous than most people think, for, as in 
the case of the well-known S. W. Anderson, 
Esq., of Warren, Mass., it is very liable to 
lead to nervous prostration and paralysis, if 
not cured. He writes as follows about his 
wonderful recovery : 

‘*Some time ago I was afflicted with ner- 
vousness and neuralgia. The pains I suffered 
were frightful. They commenced in my legs 
and arms and then went to my head and face. 
Finally I had a paralytic shock on my right 
side which laid me up completely. 


“T continued suffering the most terrible 
agony from neuralgia and was nearly dead 
with pain. I took everything I ever heard 
of but got no better. I consulted four doctors 
but they did me no good. They said there 
was nothing but morphine pills that would 
help me, 

“‘T took them for nearly a year and was no 
better but began to get even worse. I heard 
of a skillful doctor in Worcester, Mass., and 
went there to see him. He said he could cure 
me inone week. I stayed there three days and 
then went home. 

“The day after I got home I was taken 
worse than ever I had been before and my 
suffering was more than I could endure. 





MRK. Ss. W. ANDERSON, 


“T continued to grow worse every day all 
through the fall and winter, then I became so 
bad that I had the pain almost constantly, 
and I could not have lived but a very short 
time longer if help had not been very close at 
hand. 

“My wife saw the advertisement of Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy and 
she wanted me to use it. Having beard it 
very highly spoken of I decided to try it 


through with this world. 

“The first bottle I took stopped the pain 
entirely and my improvement was steady and 
sure from that time until [ was cured. I 
could not have lived more than a week longer 
if I had not taken Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy. 

‘‘Tam thankful for this medicine; it is the 
best remedy that ever came before the public. 
I thank Dr. Greene and I bope that he will 
be rewarded here in this world and the world 
to come. ° 

‘‘Tam constantly recommending it and shall 
always continue to. I advise every body to 
take this most wonderful medicine for it will 
make them strong, healthy and vigorous.” 


You must have health. You want to be 
strong and well. Then why don’t you take 
this greatest of all medicines, Dr. Greene’s 
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Nervura blood and nerve remedy? 
surely cure you. Try it. 

It is recommended and used by physicians 
because it is the discovery and prescription 
of that most successful specialist in curing 
nervous and chronic diseases, Dr. Greene, of 
34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. The doctor 
is consulted with by physicians themselves, 
in regard to nervous and chronic diseases and 
all may have his advice free by calling or 
writing. 


It will 


CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE 


BY THE 





The curative agent is Pure Oxygen taken into the 
system from the Atmosphere by the action of the 
instrument. 


NO COST FOR OXYGEN. 


The supply is inexhaustibie and always at hand. As 
a Safe Home Treatment, the Electropoise 


HAS NO EQUAL 


and can be used by any one of ordinary intelligence 
with wonderful effectiveness, even in great emergencies. 
Asa cure of disease 


IT HAS NEVER BEEN APPROACHED 


by any other method, either respecting the severity 
of disease curable, or the speed, certainty and perma. 
nence of the cure. 

Since the iutroduction of this treatment into New 
England, June, 1889, upwards of 


SIX THOUSAND PERSONS 


in these States only, have proved the value of this 
treatment in all forms of disease, acute and chronic. 
None need fail of great benefit. 

Send for free Circular containing Testimonials from 
many well-known Clergymen, Physicians, Professors, 
and a host of intelligent users of the Electropoise, who 
commend it for benefits personally received. 


Address, 
L. A. BOSWORTH, 
Room 18, No. 36 Bromfield St., Boston, flass. 





ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


when applied into the 
nostrils will be absorbed, 
effectually cleansing the 
head of catarrhal virus, 
causing healthy secre- 
tions. It allays inflam- 
mation, protects the 
membrane from addi- 
tional colds, completely 
heals the sores and 
restores sense of taste 
and smell. 
TRY THE CURE. 


A particle is mes into each nostri! and is agreeable. 
Price 5v cents at Druggists or by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York. 


? Why ¢ 
Look Like This 


Dent's Toothache Cum 
Srops TooTHacHeE INSTANTLY 
GUARANTEED 
Dow t axe Inrrations. All dealers, 
or to 














.. SWELL AFTAIR 


C. S. OENT & CO., DETROIT, w 





The A Pronounced Success 
Congregationalist An 8 page service with 
music, for vespers and 

SERVICES special occasions, published 


semi-monthly. This move- 
ment on the part of the Congregationalist, to print, 
at the lowest possible cost, a well-arranged order of 
worship, has met with enthusiastic approval. 
Hundreds of thousands of copies have been sold. 
Yearly subscription, 2% cts.; one cent each. 100 
copies, 60 cts., postpaid. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mass. 

IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION I5 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONCRE- 
CATIONALIST. 
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Beside herself 
with work and worry—a wo- 
man without Pear/ine. She 
has twice as much work, and 
gets half as much done. With 
Pearline, she can keep her 
house clean without keeping 
it upset. She can wash the 
clothes easily, and know that 
it is done safely.  Pear/ine 
washes everything. If you 
try to have comfort, you will 


have to try it. 
Beware of imitations. 249 JAMES PYLE. N.Y. 














SUCH 


MINCE MEAT 


Two large pies are made from each 
package of None-Such Mince Meat. # 


Be sure #i 


For sale by all grocers. 
and get the None-Such. 
=: MERRELL-SOULE CoO., 
: Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Wi fis =n WIFE CAT AND PAY FREIGHT. 


Buys our 2 drawer walnut or oak Im 
ved High Arm Singersewing machine 

BH seal, Hnished, nickel plated, poiues to light 
yy and heavy work; guaranteed for 10 Years; with 
Automatie Bobbin Winder, Self-Threading Cylin- 
Md der Shaitle, Self.Setting Needle and a complete 
set of Steel Attachments; shipped any where on 
30 Day’s Trial, No money required in advance. 
15,000 now {n use. World’s Fair Medal awarded machine and attach- 
ments. Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits. 
Cat This Out and send to-day for machine or large free 
catalogue, testimonials and ( ilimpses of the World’s Fair, 


OXFORD MFG. CO, 342 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO,ILL, 



























The old plan of cook- 
ing fruit preparatory 
to placing it in jars 
robs it of all vitality 
and delicacy of flavor. 


The NEW COLD PROCESS known as 


| 
= PRESERV ALINE 


obviates all this and keeps the fruit fresh and 
firm in its natural state. For Preserving Jams, 
Jellies, Marmalades, Pickles, Catsups, Cider, 
etc , it stands without an equal. Simple, taste- 
less, harmless,cheap. Mold and fermentation 
are unknown where it is used. 

SAMPLE BOX-—enough for 15 Gallons— 
sent by mail on receipt of 50 CENTS. 
PRESFRVALINE MFG. CO., 10 Cedar St., 

New York. 





Agents Wanted. 








The Congregationalist 


BIOGRAPHIOAL. 
AMOS CHAFEE BARSTOW. 


Deacon Barstow has long been prominent among 
Congregational laymen as a leader in church af- 
fairs, and his counsels, both in the local churches 
with which he has been connected and in the 
wider circles of the denomination, have been 
highly valued. He was born in Providence, R. L., 
April 30, 1813, and died there Sept. 5, 1894. 

He established and has been for many years at 
the head of the Barstow Stove Company, and for 
half a century bas been prominent in the banking 
interests of his native city, besides being connected 
with a number of other business concerns. He was 
elected mayor of Providence in 1852, served several 
years as a member of the Rhode Island House of 
Representatives, and was its speaker in 1870. He 
was deeply interested in temperance and earnestly 
advocated restrictive legislation. He was an effect- 
ive public speaker, and various addresses which 
he has made have been printed and attracted 
much attention. His Letters from Europe and 





his Letters from California have been issued in | 
volumes, and he has written extensively for the | 


press, both in poetry and prose. Among his pro- 
duetions have been some sterling articles on Con- 
gregationalism. 


Mr. Barstow united with the Beneficent Congre- 


gational Church in 1832. He was one of the original 
members of the High Street Church, for twenty-six 
years its Sunday school superintendent, and was 
foremost in bringing about its union with the Rich- 
mond Street Church in what is now the Union 
Church. There he remained till four years ago, 
when he returned to the church of his boyhood. 
He was a corporate member of the American Board, 
served for several terms as president of the Con- 


gregational Club of Providence and was more than 
once a delegate to the National Congregational | 


Council. Among the many benevolent enterprises 
in which he was interested his sympathies were 
especially enlisted in behalf of the American In- 
dians. He was appointed in 1875 by General Grant 
as a member of the Board of Indian Commissioners, 
and was for several years chairman of that body. 
He enjoyed the full confidence of the public in 
his business integrity, and came to a ripe age in 
continued activity in business almost to the day of 
his death, which resulted from paralysis. 
REV. GEORGE H. GRIFFIN. 

Mr. Griffin was born in New York City in 1839, 
graduated at Yale in 1860 and at Union Theological 
Seminary in 1864. His first and only pastorate was 
with Plymouth Church, Milford, Ct., and continued 
twenty years. He resigned to become New England 
secretary of the American Sunday School Union, 
with residence at Springfield, Mass., from which 
position he withdrew some two or more years ago. 
He has been actively associated with a number of 
religious enterprises, among them the School for 
Christian Workers, the Springfield Y.M.C. A. and 
the French-American College. He was an accom- 
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| 


plished musician and has written interestingly on | 


the subject of music in worship in the columns of 
the Congregationalist. A short time before his 
death he had assumed editorial charge of the 
French-American paper published in connection 
with the college. 

Mr. Griffin has not been in good health for several 
years, but bas kept up various lines of work, often 
preaching as pulpit supply. His death was the re- 
sult of a sudden shock of apoplexy, and occurred 
Sunday evening, Sept. 9. He leaves a widow, two 
sons and a daughter. 





THE TRUTH IN SEVEN Worps.—The whole story 
of the need for invalid furniture 


was well stated | 


in seven words recently by an eminent physician of | 


this city. He said of invalid furniture: “* When you 
want it, you want it.” lt might be supposed by the 
casual reader that few persons purchase invalid 
furniture without an immediate and pressing need 
for it, but at Paine’s warerooms on Canal Street, 
the headquarters for invalid furniture, they tell a 
different story. It appears thata large majority of 
the people take time by the forelock and purchase 
such furniture in advance of its actual] requirement. 


PECULIAR TO ITSELF.—Hood’s Sarsaparilla is 
peculiar to itself, in a strictly medicinal sense, 
in three important particulars, viz: first, in the 
combination of remedial agents used; second, in 
the proportion in which they are mixed; third, in 
the process by which the active curative properties 
of the preparation are secured. These three im- 
portant points make Hood’s Sarsaparilla peculiar 
in its medicinal merit, as it accomplishes cures 
hitherto unknown. But it is not what we say but 
what Hood’s Sarsaparilla does that tells the story. 
What Hood’s Sarsaparilla has done for others is 
reason for confidence that it is the medicine for you. 


‘Cannot be Improved !”’ 


So MRS. F. E. BAKER, 


utes to the use of Ayer’s Hair Vigor. It 
thickens the growth of the hair and 
restores gray hair to its original color. 


be improved.”—Mrs, F. E. 
veston, Texas. 


of Calveston, Tex., 
—SAYS OF— 


AYER’S HAIR VIGOR 


“ Having used 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
for years, I find 
that it keeps my 
scalp clean and 
. the hairin the best 
condition My 
mother, now sixty 
years of age, has 
as fine a head of 
hair as when she 
was forty, a fact 
which she attrib- 





I cannot see how this preparation could 
3AKER, Gal- 


AS RRSRORRSESSSEEEEDs dhe dane SORSROSRRRRSESEREED a dnneeRea. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
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The most Effective Skin 


Purifying and Beautifying 
Soap in the World. 


The Purest, Sweetest and 


Most Refreshing for Toilet 
Bath and Nursery. 


Sold throughout the world, Potter 


Drug & Chem, Corp., Sole Props., Boston, 


===." ESE Papa 
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ADAMSON’S 


BOTANIC 


COUGH 
BALSAM, 


CURES 
COUGHS, Colds, 
Asthma, Hay Fever, 
AND ALL DISEASES LEADING TO 


CONSUMPTION. 
Regular Sizes, 35c. and 75c. 


More than 25 years ago it was introduced ¢ 
throughout New England as a remedy for ¢ 
Coughs, Colds and Pulmonary Complaints. It ¢ 
has constantly won its way into public favor, ¢ 
until now it is the universal decision that 
» ADAMSON’S BOTANIC BALSAM is the ¢ 
t Best Remedy for Curing Coughs, Colds, d 
P Asthma, and all Lung Troubles, 

Made caly by F.W. KINSMAN & CO, 4 

New York, and Augusta, Me. 4 
For sale by all the best druggists. y 
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Trial Size, 10 Cents. 
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Absolutely 
Pure 


strength.—Latest United States Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. “yo | of all in leavening 
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é Not only to the sufferer wasted by disease does RIDGE’S 
FOOD supplement proper medicines and bring back strength 
needed, but the Delicate Mother will find in its daily use just 
what is needed to check and supplement the drain made upon 
nature’s forces. Try it, mothers, and be convinced. 


is undoubtedly the most reliable food in the market for the 
rearing of children. Special directions for the most delicate. 
In cans, 35c., 65c., $1.25 and $1.75. If not sold by your druggist, 
write us. Send for pamphiet free. 

WOOLRICH & CO., Sole Manufacturers, Palmer, Mass. 


ROYAL, Juniata Co., Pa. 


PORT 
; WooLricH & CoO :—The sample of RIDGE’s Foop received 








and I think just in time to save a little patient of mine. ... Please 
send immediately. I cannot close without congratulating you on 
the sound advice and admirable direction — in your “ Healthful 
Hints” to young mothers, especially “Hints to Invalids and the 
Aged,” * Diet,” “ Air and Exercise,”’ etc. I never read on so few 
pages so much sound sense. Dr. M. R. PETERS. 
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“IF AT FIRST YOU DON’T SUCCEED, 


SAPOL 
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DEMAND POND'S 
RACT. AVOID 


et IMITATIONS. FOR 
wm Rheumatism 
@ Chilblains 
Sore Throat 
Hoarseness 
Toothache 
Earache 
Lameness 
Soreness 
Wounds 
Bruises 
Catarrh 
Burns 
Colds 







FAC-SIMILE OF 
BOTTLE WITH 


GUFF WRAPPER. 
Piles and 


USE Bre. 
POND'S 
EXTRACT 


IT WILL CURE. 
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FOK TABLE LINEN. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TI. 





